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Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools. 





waa 7 Coen eae ’ 
aeyoz TED. sos THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. Address, ' 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON STAMMERERS 23stieute.se4,tzein-|T TEACHERS? EXCHANGE $42 °%%%icow ox Rectien Planstatte Scheel MY SITU ATIO N 


Boek KEEPING, Sherthend , Typewriting, etc.,at 
? one rate of tuition. First-class instruction at moder- 
ate cost. Free illustrated catalogue. Shaw Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Augustaand Bangor, Me. ¥. 1. Shaw, Pres. 


Learn to Speak. nein ha For, best 
PR gg RF oper Sd-ySt wont 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBuRY, Mass. Individual teaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F. B. KNAPP, 5. B. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H. 











MR. LEWIS B. CANTERBURY, 


(recently tenor soloist at Tremont Temple Boston,) 
will resume 


Vocal Instruction 
ocal instruction, 
September 10th, at his studio, 
No. 218 Tremont Street, Boston. Thorough 
eeqaeasen for church, concert and oratorio. Classes 
i ht reading, quartet work, and a number of other 
valuable features, qos | - regular upils. Mr. Canter- 
bury will be $i th af who intend 
studying the Voice in Boston ton this winte: 











Boys and girls. 89th year. Eni 
Classics, Music. ool and Physical Culture, "$125-a-year 
slan. ERNEST ROLISTON WOODBURY, A.M., Principal. 


LEV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., President of Trustees. 


North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine. 





Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other pening © colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. EV. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin 





Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 

College. Endowed. $160a year. For catalogue apply to 
DOW ACADEMY. 

Williston Seminary  \sethampton, Boys. 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 

Fully equipped i d paboratozies in Ph mcs, Chemistry and 


Biology - letic Ee i mile Wises straightawa 
track. 62d y aa A. M., Principal. 


LITTLE BLUE, — 
Founded 1344. Widely known as “ The Pe... et Fasnily 
School.” $400. The new building accommodating 20 
boys ready October 1, 1902. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, “fXss* 


For Both Sexes. Sixth year begins yal an ag i, 
192. First examination for admission puss 26 and 27. 
Second examination, September 9 and 10. io, 

In connection with the regular normal a am = 


opportunity is furnished in the schools 0: well 
observation and practice. A two years’ normal course 
, also a postgraduate 


in kinder, training is offere 
course of one year. Twelve kindergarten rooms for 
practice have been furnished by the city of Lowell. 


For further information, address F. F. COBURN, PRIN. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


PRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and inforwestion address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 








Maintains the highest musical and tech- 
nical standards. mplete courses for 
adults and children. Normal school for 
teachers. Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


th THomAs Woop & Co. was obtained for me by 
furdett College ye foteal Bynes and Shorthand. 
Cora G. ADAMS, Che Write tv Burdeit 
College, 694 Washington St., wt -4 Mass., for Journal 
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BILLERICA, 
MASS. 


=. “= Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 


ONLY HOME MILITARY SCHOOL | Liacameaes 5 
IN NEW ENGLAND. dé 


A gatotiy ——— t Fomity School. The 
number of limited to forty. 
h nes = new, with all modern 
sanitary improvements. Outdoor sports 
are found here in rfection. Rowir 
and fishing on the Fae th Concord; baseball, 


football, wn - an ™m um 

sports — for which eM, is ample room 

on LF sixty acres included in the school 
‘ounds. 


he excellent military yo 

Ss - attractive feature of the hoo! 

e courses of a. fit for any colle e. 

schools of t an 

caaeeipeenee ‘entrance required. Onk uly 
aa 


te al character. § 
care and training to 
$500. 





young bo: erms, 
Send for illustrated book kien 


M. C. MITCHELL, Principal. 














GeorGE DUDLEY CHURCH, Pri 








The Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H. 
50th year begins Sept. 16, 1902. Coeducational Courses: 


Cc lasstent, Sorantite, Literary, Commercial, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music’ HORACE @. McKEAN, A.it., Principal. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Se ke ee 








MASS. Young men and women 
COLLEGE of Wanted. to study Pharmacy. 
The demand for graduates of this 
PHARMACY, School is in excess of the supply. 
Catalogue Free. J. W. BAIRD, Dean. 
Boston. 





THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph. D., LL. D., President. 


Mechanical, Ci Laboratories eeGataogue 
General ag -— Extensive Re ratories. Cata — 
an 


showing positions filled 
Expenses low. 36th year. Addr cant 


J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
Courses: Classical; Latin Scientific; cotenSne 
Jivil, Mechanical, Electrical, ming Engi- 
neering; Chemical, Agricultural ; ; Pre tory 
Medical ; Pharmacy ; Military il. Co- 
educational. Necessary expenses need not exceed 
$200 a year. Geo. Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 








The New Hampshire College 


of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H., 


Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engi- 
peorins. Electrical neering, Technical Chem- 
i a Gene Course. Ra Catalogue, 
giving cost of tuition a and full particulars, address 


CHAS. 8. MURKLAND, President. 
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COMLESE 


Sixty-Third Year Opens September 2, 1902. 
Age, experience, reliability, and the most modern and 
effective methods recommend this school as the best 
for all Business and Shorthand Studies. Send for 
Year Book and new Penmanship Circular, FREE. 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 














CUS H I NG ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 


=y For YOUNG MEN 
' and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- 
tral Mass. 1100 ft. above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
tide from Boston. 


+ 


Modern Buildings. 
Several Courses of Study. 





$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 





xa. 8S. COWBLE, A. M., Principal. 











» RHODE ISLAND, 
“COLLEGE OF. 
AGRICULTURE 


\\cers ‘AND MECHANIC ARTS 











FRIENDS SCHOOL, 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over - cen- 
tury ago; but open to all denominations. wed. 
280 pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and bome life. $350 a year. Send for catalogue. 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S 
FROEBEL-SCHOOL—Kindergarten 
Normal Classes, BOSTON; Mleventh year 

Address MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-third year opens 
— r i7th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 


H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near tie Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BosTON, Mass. 


Rock 
sahelers 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special. elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 2%, 27 and Sep- 
tember 9, 10, 1902. For circulars, address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SHORT 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 

DAY OR EVENING SESSIONS. 
Call or Send for Circular. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. 
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TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
BUSINESS PRACTICE, Ete., 


Bostes, ‘Commercial 
18 Boylston” NNR, Boston. 


HAND 





Kingston, R. I. 


A tochaten)-actgutite site ooops for nites. men and 
young women. in Aegrice ture, Mechani- 
and Eleetrieca! sl teaeoe ares of 

and General Bence lead to atthe 3 degree 4 
preparste ee Be partment. aia — 
”, Tinatrated Catal 
H. WASHBURN, 1 


urdett 
College 
Begins 
Tues., 

e 


Ph. D., Pres. 











Open all summer for visitors and registration. 
Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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SUFFIELD 
eee 


fined, homelike and thoroushtv canipped 
boarding schoo for boys. New chemical and 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall 
Hes | sleeping-rooms. Secures culture, refinement 
and health by constant supervision and indi- 
vidual attention. Thorough preparation for 
Amherst. Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
I. T., Yale, and all other colleges and techni- 
eal seth Certificates issued. 70th year opens 
September 9th. For catalogue address, 
WIIESS 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, Suffield, Conn. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


Ten Miles AUBURNDALE, MASS. From Boston. 

The girls of Lasell 
grow into helpful 
women, for the spirit 
of deft-handed service 
and prudent direction 
of household matters 
lives in the Hall and 
makes part of the 
deliberate course of 
training. 

Ruskin says that 
men should be trained 
for mastery of princi- 
plesand details; wom- 
en for less exact 
and more responsive 
understanding. Such 
is the conception that 
Lasell Seminary 


keeps in mind. 





Under ‘sock conditions students do 
not merely learn, they absorb knowl- 
edge ; it does not reach their memories 
alone, but their imaginations, and reacts 
in character. 

Lasell aims at training happy, healthy, 


Its girls are healthy, too. “I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her,’’ once said a clever Boston society 
woman, ‘by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of manner.’’ 
Of course Lasell girls are healthy; they 
live in a cheery, breezy place, near 
tennis-courts and basket-ball standards, 
and with the beautiful Charles River 
close at hand, stretching splendid canoe- 


helpful women. Happy women its girls 
can hardly help becoming, for Lasell 
has the very breath of happiness, and 
three years of being happy makes. the 


habit permanent. courses between its historic banks. 


PLACES ARE NOW BEING TAKEN FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principat. 
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HE president of the 
A Great B. railway sys- 

tem laid down the 
letter he had just reread 
three times, and turned about 
in his chair with an expres- 
sion of extreme annoyance. 

“T wish it were possible,” 
he said slowly, “to find one 
boy or man in a thousand 
who would receive instruc- 
tions and carry them out to 
the letter without a single 
variation from the course 
laid down. Cornelius,—’’ he 
looked up sharply at his son, 
who sat at a desk close by, 
—*I hope you are carrying 
out my ideas with regard to 
your sons. I’ve not seen 
much of them lately. The 
lad Cyrus seems to me a 
promising fellow, but I’m 
not so sure of Cornelius. He 
appears to be acquiring a 
sense of his own importance 
as, Cornelius Woodbridge 3d, 
which is not desirable, sir— 
not desirable. By the way, 
Cornelius, have you yet ap- 
plied the Hezekiah Wood- 
bridge test to your boys ?” 

Cornelius Woodbridge, 
junior, looked up from his 
work with a smile. “No, I 
haven’t, father,’’ he said. 

“It’s a family tradition, 
and if the proper care has 
been taken that the boys 
should not learn of it, it will 
be as much of a test for them 
as it was for you and for me, 
and for my father. You 
have not forgotten the day 
I gave it to you, Cornelius?” 

“That would be impossi- 
ble,’’ said his son, still 
smiling. 

The elder man’s some- 
what stern features relaxed, 
and he sat back in his chair with a chuckle. 
“Do it at once,” he requested, “and make it a 
stiffone. You know their characteristics ; give 
it to them hard. I feel pretty sure of Cyrus, 
but Cornelius—*’ He shook his head doubt- 
fully and returned to his letter. Suddenly he 
wheeled about again. 

“Do it Thursday, Cornelius,” he said, in his 
peremptory way, “and whichever one of them 
stands it shall go with us on the tour of inspec- 
tion. That will be reward enough, I fancy.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied his son, and the 
two men went on with their work without 
further words. They were in the habit of 


despatching important business with the small- | 


est possible waste of breath. 

On Thursday morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Cyrus Woodbridge found himself 
summoned to his father’s library. He pre- 
sented himself at once, a round -cheeked, 
bright-eyed lad of fifteen, with an air of alert- 
ness in every line of him. 

“Cyrus,” said his father, “I have a commis- 
sion for you to undertake, of a character which 
I cannot now explain to you. I want you to 
take this envelope,’”’”—he held out a large and 
bulky packet,—“and without saying anything 


to any one, follow its instructions to the letter. | 


I ask of you your word of honor that you will 
do so.” 

The two pairs of eyes looked into each other 
for a moment, singularly alike in a certain 
intent expression, developed into great keenness 
in the man, but showing as yet only an extreme 
wide-awakeness in the boy. Cyrus Wood- 


bridge had an engagement with a young friend 


in half an hour, but he responded firmly : 

“T will, sir.” 

“On your honor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That is all I want. Go to your room and 
read your instructions. Then start at once.” 

Mr. Woodbridge turned back to his desk 
with the nod and smile of dismissal to which 
Cyrus was accustomed. The boy went to his 
room, opening the envelope as soon as he had 
closed the door. It was filled with smaller 
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Mr. Woodbridge withheld the packet and 
spoke with decision : 

“I cannot allow you to look at the 
instructions until I have your word of 
honor that you will fulfil them.” 

“Isn’t that asking a good deal, sir?’ 

“Perhaps so,” said Mr. Woodbridge, 





**1 ASK OF YOU YOUR WORD OF HONOR THAT YOU WILL DO SoO.”’ 


| envelopes, numbered in regularorder. Enfold- 
ing these was a typewritten paper which read 
as follows: 

Go to the reading-room of the Westchester 
Library. There open Env. No.1. Remember to 
hold all instructions secret. C. W., Jr. 

| Cyrus whistled. “That’s funny!” he 
thought. ‘And it means my date with Harold 
is off. Well, here goes!’ 

He stopped on his way out to telephone his 
friend of his detention, took a Westchester 
Avenue car at the nearest point, and in twenty 
minutes was at the library. He found an 

| obscure corner and opened “Env. No. 1.” 
Go to office of W. K. Newton, Room 703, tenth 
| floor Norwalk Building, X Street, reaching there 
| by 9.30 A.M. Ask for letter addressed to Cor- 
nelius Woodbridge, Jr. On way down elevator 
open Env. No. 2. 
| Cyrus began to laugh. At the same time be 
| felt a trifle irritated. “What’s father at?” he 
| questioned, in perplexity. “Here I am away 
up-town, and he orders me back to the Nor- 
walk Building. I passed it on my way up. 
| Must be he made a mistake. Told me to obey 
| instructions, though. He usually knows just 
about why he does things.” 
| Meanwhile Mr. Woodbridge had sent for 
his elder son, Cornelius. A tall youth of 
| seventeen, with the strong family features, 
varied by a droop in the eyelids and a slight 
| drawl in his speech, lounged to the door of the 
| library. Before entering he straightened his 
| Shoulders; he did not, however, quicken his 


pace. 

“Cornelius,” said his father, promptly, “I 
| Wish to send you upon an errand of some 
| importance, but of possible inconvenience to 
| you. I have not time to give you instructions, 
| but you will find them in this envelope. I ask 
| you to keep the matter and your movements 
| strictly to yourself. May I have from you your 
| word of honor that I can trust you to follow 
the orders to the smallest detail ?’’ 

Cornelius put on a pair of eye-glasses, and 
held out his hand for the envelope. His manner 
| was nonchalant to the point of indifference. 





“but no more than is asked of trusted messen- 
gers every day. I will assure you that the in- 
structions are mine and represent my wishes.” 

“How long will it take?” inquired Corne- 


lius, stooping to flick an imperceptible spot of | 


dust from his trousers. 

“T do not find it necessary to tell you.” 
Something in his father’s voice sent the lan- 
guid Cornelius to an erect position and quick- 
ened his speech. 

“Of course I will go,” he said, but he did 
not speak with enthusiasm. 

*“And—your word of honor ?’’ 

“Certainly, sir.” The hesitation before the 
promise was only momentary. 

“Very well. I will trust you. Go to your 
room before opening your instructions.” 

And the second somewhat mystified boy 
went out of the library on that memorable 
Thursday morning, to find his first order one 
which sent him to a remote district of the city, 
with the direction to arrive there within three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Out on an electric car Cyrus was speeding to 
another suburb. After getting the letter from 
the tenth floor of the Norwalk Building, he 
had read : 

Take cross-town car on L Street, transfer to 
Louisville Avenue, and go out to Kingston 
Heights. Find corner West and Dwight Streets 
and open Env. No. 3. 

Cyrus was growing more and more puzzled, 
but he was also getting interested. At the 
corner specified he hurriedly tore open No. 3, 
but found, to his amazement, only the singular 
direction : 

Take Suburban Underground Road for Duane 
Street Station. From there go to Sentinel office 
and secure third edition of yesterday’s paper. 
Open Env. No. 4. 

“Well, what under the sun, moon and stars 
did he send me out to Kingston Heights for ?”’ 
cried Cyrus aloud. He caught the next train, 
thinking longingly of his broken engagement 
with Harold Dunning, and of certain plans for 
the afternoon which he was beginning to fear 
might be thwarted if this seemingly endless 
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| and aimless excursion continued. He looked 
at the packet of unopened envelopes. 


| “It would be mighty easy to break open the 
| whole outfit and see what this game is,” he 
| thought. “Never knew father to do a thing 
| like this before. If it’s a joke’’—his fingers 
| felt the seal of “Env. No. 4”’—“I might as well 
find it out at once. Still, 
father never would joke with 
a fellow’s promise the way 
he asked it of me. ‘My word 
of honor’—that’s putting it 
pretty strong. I'll see it 
through, of course. My, but 
I’m getting hungry! It must 
be near luncheon-time.”’ 

It was not; but by the 
time Cyrus had been ordered 
twice across the city and 
once up a sixteen-story build- 
ing in which the elevator 
service was out of order it 
was past noon, and he was 
in a condition to find “Env. 
No. 7” a very satisfactory 
one: 

Go to Café Reynaud on 
Westchester Square. Take 
seat at table in left alcove. 
Ask waiter for card of Cor- 
nelius Woodbridge, Jr. Before 
ordering luncheon read Envy. 
No. 8. 


The boy lost no time in 
obeying this command, and 
sank into his chair in the 
designated alcove with a sigh 
of relief. He mopped his 
brow and drank off a glass 
of ice-water at a gulp. It 
was a warm October day, 
and the sixteen flights had 
been somewhat trying. He 
asked for his father’s card, 
and then sat studying the 
attractive menu. The Café 
Reynaud was a place famous 
the country over for its 
cookery. 

“T think I’ll have—” he 
mused for a moment, then 
said helplessly with a laugh— 
“well, I’m about hungry 
enough to eat the whole 
thing. Bring me the —’”’ 

Then he recollected, paused, 
and reluctantly pulled out 
“Env. No. 8” and broke the 
| seal. “Just a minute,” he murmured to the 
| waiter. Then his face turned scarlet, and he 
| stammered under his breath, ““Why—why— 
this can’t be —’’ 

“Env. No. 8” ought to have been bordered 
| with black, judging by the dismay it caused 
| the famished lad. It read remorselessly : 

Leave café immediately, without stopping for 
luncheon, remembering to fee waiter for place 
retained. Proceed to box office, Metropol - 
itan Theater, buy parquet ticket for matinée 
—*The Pied Piper.”” At end of first act read 
Env. No. 9. 


The Woodbridge blood was up now, and it 
| was with an expression resembling that of his 
| Grandfather Cornelius under strong indigna- 
| tion that Cyrus stalked out of that charming 
| place to proceed grimly toward the Metropol- 
| itan Theater. 

“Who wants to see a matinée on an empty 
stomach?” he groaned. “I suppose I’ll be 
ordered out, anyway, the minute I sit down and 
stretch my legs. Wonder if father can be 
exactly right in his mind. He doesn’t believe in 
wasting time, but 1’m wasting it to-day by the 
bucketful. Suppose he’s doing this to size me 
up some way; he isn’t going to tire me out as 
quick as he thinks. I’ll keep going till I 
drop.” 

Nevertheless, when at the end of the first 
act of a pretty play by a well-trained company 
of school children he was ordered to go three 
miles to a football field, and then ordered away 
again without a sight of the game he had 
planned for a week to see, his disgust was 
intense. 

All through that long, warm afternoon he 
raced about the city and suburbs, growing 
wearier and more empty with every step. The 
worst of it was the orders were beginning to 
assume the form of a schedule, and com- 
manded that he be here at 3.15, and there at 
| 4.05, and so on, which forbade loitering had he 
| been inclined to loiter. In it all he could see 
|no purpose, except the possible one of trying 
| his physical endurance. He was a strong 

boy, or he would have been quite exhausted 
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long before he reached “Env. No. 17,” which 
was the last but three of the packet. This read: 

Reach home at 6.20 P. M. Before entering 
house read No. 18. 

Leaning against one of the big white stone 
pillars of the porch of his home, Cyrus wearily 
tore open No, 18—and the words fairly swam 
before his eyes. He had to rub them hard to 
make sure that he was not mistaken. 

Go again to Kingston Heights, corner West and 
Dwight Streets, reaching there by 6.50. Read 
No. 19. 

The boy looked up at the windows, desperately 
angry at last. If his pride and his sense of the 
meaning of that phrase, ‘‘My word of honor,” as 
the men of the Woodbridge family were in the 
habit of teaching it to their sons, had not both been 
of the strongest sort, he would have rebelled and 
gone defiantly and stormily in. As it was, he 
stood for one long minute with his hands 
clenched and his teeth set; then he turned and 
walked down the steps away from the longed- 
for dinner, and out toward L Street and the car 
for Kingston Heights. 

As he did so, inside the house, on the other 
side of the curtains from behind which he had 
been anxiously peering, Cornelius Woodbridge, 
senior, turned about and struck his hands 
together, rubbing them in a satisfied way. 

“He’s come—and gone,” he cried, softly, “and 
he’s on time to the minute!” 

Cornelius, junior, did not so much as lift his 
eyes from the evening paper, as he quietly 
answered, “Is he?” But the corners of his 
mouth slightly relaxed. One who knew him 
well might have guessed that he thought it a 
simple matter to risk any number of chances on 
a sure thing. 

The car seemed to crawl out to Kingston 
Heights. As it at Jast neared its terminus, a 
strong temptation seized the boy Cyrus. He had 
been on a purposeless errand to this place once 
that day. The corner of West and Dwight 
Streets lay more than half a mile from the end of 
the car route, and it was an almost untenanted 
district. His legs were very tired; his stomach 
ached with emptiness. Why not wait out 
the interval which it would take to walk to the 
corner and back in the little suburban station, 
read “Envy. No. 19,” and spare himself? He 
had. certainly done enough to prove that he was 
a faithful messenger. 

Had he? Certain old and well-worn words 
came into his mind; they had been in his “writ- 
ing-book”’ in the early school-days: “A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link.” Cyrus 
jumped off the car before ityfairly stopped and 
started at a hot pace for the corner of West and 
Dwight Streets. There must be no weak places 
in his word of honor. 

Doggedly he went to the extreme limit of the 
indicated route, even taking the longest way 
round to make the turn. As he started back, 
beneath the are light at the corner there suddenly 
appeared a city messenger boy. He approached 
Cyrus and, grinning, held out an envelope. 

“Ordered to give you this,” he said, “if you 
made connections. If you’d been later than 
five minutes past seven, I was to keep dark. 
You’ve got seven minutes and a half to spare. 
Queer orders, but the big railroad boss, Wood- 
bridge, gave ’em to me.”’ 

Cyrus made his way back to the car with some 
self-congratulations that served to brace up the 
muscles behind his knees. This last incident 





showed him plainly that his father was putting | 


him toa severe test of some sort, and he could 
have no doubt that it was for a purpose. His 
father was the sort of man who does things 
with a very definite purpose indeed. Cyrus 
looked back over the day with an anxious search- 
ing of his memory to be sure that no detail of 
the singular service required of him had been 
slighted. 

As he once more ascended the steps of his own 
home, he was so confident that his labors were 
now ended that he almost forgot about “Env. 
No. 20,” which he had been directed to read in 
the vestibule before entering the house. With 
his thumb on the bell-button he recollected, and 
with a sigh broke open the final seal. 

Turn about and go to Lenox Street Station, 
B. Railroad, reaching there by 8.05. Wait for 
ore in west end of station, by telegraph 
office. 


It was a blow, but Cyrus had his second wind 


now. He felt like a machine—a hollow one— | 


which could keep on going indefinitely. 

“T know how an automobile feels,” he said 
to himself. 
another—never knowing where it’s due next— 
always waiting outside—never getting fed. 
Wonder if eating is on this schedule, I’d have 
laid in something besides a chop and a roll this 
morning at breakfast if I’?d known what was 
ahead.”’ 


The Lenox Street Station was easily reached | 


on time. The hands of the big clock were only 


at one minute past eight when Cyrus entered. | 
At the designated spot the messenger met him. | 
Cyrus recognized the man as the porter on one | 
of the trains of the road of which his grand- | 
father and father were officers. Why, yes, he | 











“Rolling about from one place to! 
| have to do?” he asked, eagerly. 
| your legs off all over town?” 


| from the depths of a big towel. 
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feeling a sense of thankfulness that not one was 
missing. The porter went away with them, but 
was back in three minutes. 

“This way, sir,” he said, and Cyrus followed, 
his heart beating fast. Down the track he recog- 
nized the “Fleetwing,” President Woodbridge’s 
private car. And Grandfather Cornelius he 
knew to be just starting on a tour of his own 
and other roads, which included a flying trip to 
Mexico. Could it be possible— 

In the car his father and grandfather rose to 
meet him. Cornelius Woodbridge, senior, was 
holding out his hand. 

“Cyrus, lad,” he said, his face one broad 
triumphant smile, “‘you have stood the test,—the 
Hezekiah Woodbridge test, sir,—and you may 
be proud of it, Your word of honor can’ be 
depended upon. You are going with us through 
nineteen States and Mexico. Is that reward 
enough for one day’s hardships ?” 

“T think it is, sir,” agreed Cyrus, his round 
face reflecting his grandfather’s smile, intensi- 
fied. 

“Was it a hard pull, Cyrus?” questioned the 
senior Woodbridge, with interest. ~ 

Cyrus looked at his father. “I don’t think so 
—now, sir,” he said. Both gentlemen laughed. 

“Are you hungry ?” 

“Well, just a little, grandfather.” 

“Tinner will be served the moment we are off. 
We’ve only six minutes to wait. I’m afraid— 
I’m very much afraid—” the old gentleman 
turned to gaze searchingly out of the car window 
into the station—“that another boy’s word of 
honor isn’t —” 

He stood, watch in hand. 
came in and remained, awaiting orders. ‘““T'wo 
minutes more, Mr. Jefferson,’”’ he said. “One 
and a half—one—half a minute.” He spoke 
sternly: “Pull out at 8.14 on the second, sir. 
Ah wae? 

The porter entered hurriedly, and delivered a 
handful of envelopes into Grandfather Corne- 
lius’s grasp. The old gentleman scanned them 
at a glance. 

“Yes, yes—all right!” he cried, with the 
strongest evidences of excitement Cyrus had 
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ever seen in his usually imperturbable manner. 
As the train made its first gentle motion of 
departure, a figure appeared in the doorway. 
Quietly, not at all out of breath, and with pre- 
cisely his own nonchalant manner, Cornelius 
Woodbridge 3d walked into the car. 

Then Grandfather Woodbridge grew impres- 
sive. He advanced and shook hands with his 
grandson as if he were greeting a distinguished 
member of the board of directors. Then he 
turned to his son and shook hands with him 
also, solemnly. His eyes shone through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles, but his voice was grave 
with feeling. 

“I congratulate you, Cornelius,” he said, “on 
possessing two sons whose word of honor is of 
the sort to satisfy the Hezekiah Woodbridge 
standard. The smallest deviation from the out- 
lined schedule would have resulted disastrously. 
Ten minutes’ tardiness at the different points 
would have failed to obtain the requisite docu- 
ments. Your sons did not fail. They can be 
depended upon. The world is in search of men 


| built on those lines. I congratulate you, sir.” 


Cyrus was glad presently to escape to his 
stateroom with Cornelius. “Say, what did you 
“Pid you trot 


“Not much, I didn’t!” said Cornelius, grimly, 
“I spent the 
whole day in a little hole of a room at the top 
of an empty building, with just ten trips down 
the stairs to the ground floor to get envelopes 
at certain minutes. Not a crumb to eat nor a 
thing to do. Couldn’t even snatch a nap for 
fear 1’d oversleep one of my dates at the bottom. 
Had five engagements, too—one with Helena 
Fowler at the links. All I could do was to cut 
7em and stick it out. Casabianca was nothing 


was the porter of the Woodbridge special car! | to me.’’ 


He brought the boy a card which ran thus: 


Give porter the letter from Norwalk Building, 
the card received at restaurant, the matinée | 


“T believe that was worse than mine,” com- 


mented Cyrus, reflectively. 
“T should say it was. If you don’t think so, 


coupon, yesterday evening’s Sentinel, and the | try it.” 


envelope received at Kingston Heights. 
Cyrus silently delivered up these articles, 


“Dinner, boys,”’ said their father’s voice at the 
door, and they lost notime in responding. When 








they had taken their seats and the waiter came 
for Cornelius’s order, that youth simply pushed 
the card of the elaborate menu to one side, and 














said emphatically, quite without his customary 
drawl: “Bring me everything, and twice of it.” 
“Me, too!” said Cyrus, with enthusiasm. 





HE nurses did not notice anything unusual 
about Joyce Gardiner when she was 
brought to the hospital. She was “an 

interesting case,” to be sure; a pathetic case, 
some of them said. 

But when one’s daily life is passed among 
hundreds of pathetic cases, only the rarest and 
purest sympathy can preserve a particular interest 
in individuals. Miss Claggett, assigned to the 
special care of Joyce, simply noticed that she did 
not like to talk, and gave up the attempt to 
interest her. 

Joyce lay on her bed day after day, looking 
out with wide, clear eyes to the world which had 
pushed aside the pitiful wreck of her young life. 
The hospital, as she saw it, was not at all like 
the hospital which she had imagined. 

When they had told her what was to be done 
with her, after the skill of the physicians near 
her home had failed, she had made for herself a 
picture of a long room with white walls and 
rows of white beds; a room where one might 
hear groans of pain or restless sighing. 

But this room where she lay was small and 
bright, with softly tinted walls and rich rugs 
upon the floor. A beautiful Madonna hung just 
above the table, where Joyce could see it without 
turning her head. She lay and looked at it 
silently. 

There was no sound of suffering to mar the 
silence. If this world held anybody besides 
Miss Claggett and the doctor and the Other 
Doctor, who came once or twice a week, Joyce 
was none the wiser. 

“Isn’t this a pretty room?” Miss Claggett 





SHE SAW A RED-HAIRED 


BOY SITTING IN A WHEEL- 
CHAIR BESIDE HER BED. 


asked one day, trying to call some expression of 
human interest from the small, grave creature, 
who bore pain so patiently, but had no words for 
joy. “It was fitted up by a guild of girls in St. 
Mark’s Church—girls just about yourage. They 
send flowers every week, and come to see —”’ 

“Don’t!” said Joyce, suddenly. “I know. 
They are girls who can do things. I could, 
once. Nobody wants me now. I don’t want to 
hear about them.” She would not look at the 
flowers which Miss Claggett brought in that 
afternoon. 

Joyce had no “own people” coming to see her 
in visiting hours. The stern and silent uncle, 
who had given her the only home she knew, 
lived in a country town hundreds of miles from 
this great city. Joyce did not write to him. 
But she kept a little book under her pillow, after 
she began to use her arms a little, and in this 
book she wrote letters to God. 

It was just as well, perhaps, that Miss Claggett 
and the doctor, respecting the girl’s helpless 
loneliness, never glanced within the covers of 
that little red book. Such a sad, pitiful story of 
wrecked ambitions and thwarted plans for 
making life sweeter to some one! Such indig- 
nant yearnings of a heart eager for the joy of 
ministering, but shut apart now to a long future 
of being ministered unto! 

“Wouldn’t you like to be a nurse?” Miss 
Claggett asked one day, brushing out the long, 
soft hair across the pillow, and gathering it into 


a braid. She had no idea that Joyce would | 
answer, but being human, she grew tired some- | 


times of the endless silence in the room, and tried 
to break it by a little conversation. ‘Wouldn’t 
you like to wear a white cap and a striped gown, 
and take care of sick girls?” 

Joyce did not answer—in words. She gave a 
sudden little gasping sob, and then the poor 
slender hands went up before her face and the 


thin shoulders shook with violent weeping. All | 


of which, with the cause thereof, Miss Claggett 
duly reported to the Other Doctor, who came 
that morning. 








from the corridor to the door of Joyce’s room. 
He did not have any daughters of his own, 
but that did not keep him from preserving a 
personal interest in all the “‘pathetic cases” that 
came under his care. 

“T think I shall change the treatment a trifle, 
Miss Claggett,” he said; and he stopped by the 
door for another five minutes, explaining his 
plan. 

When Joyce opened her eyes from a doze that 
afternoon she saw a red-haired boy sitting in a 
wheel-chair beside her bed. He greeted her 
glance with a wide and propitiatory smile, which 
brought to her white face another smile in answer. 
The sight of him was like a fresh sea-breeze in 
the close air of her room. 

“How do you do?” she said at once, with the 
frank air of comradeship which had always made 
all children like to be with her. ‘Where did you 
come from, and who are you ?” 

“John Rafferty; Children’s Ward — up-stairs 
here, you know,” her caller explained. ‘They 
let me wheel around and see folks. It’s more 
fun than staying up yonder with the kids.”’ 

“T should think so,” said Joyce. “But: is 
there really a Children’s Ward in this place? 
How many of you are there ?”” 

“Sixteen. Five babies. Tom Black’s going 
home day after to-morrow.” 

“Boys in a hospital!’ mused Joyce. 
tied up in wheel-chairs |’? 

“Oh, the chair’s a picnic!” John answered. 
“A heap better than lying with weights on your 
feet, or in casts. Mine was took off two weeks 
ago. No’m, it didn’t hurt, specially, but I hate 
to keep still. Some of ’em up there walks on 
crutches ; I can after a while.” 

**What do you do toamuse yourselves ?”” asked 
Joyce. 

“There’s books in the bookcase, but 1 don’t 
much care about them. Mostly I like to make 
things for the little fellows. Tops, you know, 
and pinwheels ; but 1 can’t get any more paper, 
and I darsn’t ask the new nurse for her scissors.” 

“There is some paper in the drawer of that 
table,” said Joyce, “and a pair of scissors. I 
wish you would make me a pinwheel, John, and 
—tell me some more about the boys.” 

When Miss Claggett came back she discoveréd 
Joyce blowing a gorgeous rose and lavender 
pinwheel, manufactured from her choicest sta- 
tionery. 

She laughed, actually, when Miss Claggett 
remonstrated, and begged John Rafferty to come 
again and bring another boy with him. Three 
days later, when the Other Doctor came again, 
he smiled at Miss Claggett in a triumphant 
fashion, and told Joyce that she might sit up in 
bed for fifteen minutes that afternoon. 

Joyce’s room was seldom left without callers 
any day thereafter. The boys from the Chil- 
dren’s Ward, who were able to be about, found 
it a delightful variation in the monotony of their 
life to take a trip down in the elevator and chat 
with the young lady in Number 8, who made 
them so free to the fruit on her table and the pins 
and paper in the drawer. Sometimes a little 
girl came, too, shyly; but Joyce liked the boys 
better. 

“Sing to me!” demanded Baby Willie, the 
brown-faced, woolly-headed darling of the Chil- 
dren’s Ward, snuggling up against her pillow one 
day, and beating a tattoo on the white spread with 
the one foot which he could use. “Sing about 
Boy Blue.” 

Joyce drew in her breath with a little gasp. 
She sing? That belonged to the beautiful life 
she had lost forever. 

**TIttle Boy Blue, come blow you’ horn!’ 
began Willie, suggestively. She cuddled him up 
with a laugh, and sang—sang until Miss Claggett 
came to the door to see what visitor might be 
there, and till the doctor, passing through the 
outer corridor, paused and marveled. He came 
in presently and sent the children away. 

“Miss Joyce,” he said, standing at the foot of 
her bed, “‘we have been mistaken about you.” 

Joyce laughed at him, but the tears were in 
her eyes. It was good to make somebody glad 
with her voice again! 

“We thought we had a patient here. I have 
discovered an assistant. Miss Joyce, will you 
allow yourself to be lifted to a stretcher to- 
morrow and carried up to the Margaret Ward? 
There is a woman there, a musician, who is 
starving her soul for what you can give her.” 

“7?” said Joyce. “Doctor, you are not in 


“Boys 


| earnest ?”” She stretched out her hands to him 
as he passed. “You don’t mean that J can 
help ?” 


There were people in the hospital the next day 
who found their eyes suddenly dimmed when the 
slender little figure was carried into the Margaret 
Ward; but when that clear voice rose softly, 
tender with long suffering and sweet with the 
infinite hope of angelic ministry, more than one 
white face was lifted and turned toward the 


“Ah, yes, yes, I see!” he said, looking back | singer as toward a messenger from another 



































world. Joyce had heard her voice praised in 


other days. Her master, with all the pride he 
had felt in its fine possibilities, would scarcely 
have known it now. 

They did not let her sing very long, but 
what she heard before they took her from the 
room was enough to fill the world with new 
sunlight. She kissed the Other Doctor’s hands 
before he left her that night. 

“You have made me willing to live,’’ she said. 
“You have given me something to live for. 
What does it matter whether I can ever walk 
or not? Somebody will carry me. I can help. 
There is something for me.” 

Strength came back to her more and more 
with each day of hope and helpfulness. They 
learned to watch for her face in every ward of 
the great hospital, and in the chapel, where 
people said her singing did more than prayer or 
preaching to bring heaven near to the hearts that 
needed it so sorely. She did not always sing. 
The boys of the Children’s Ward found her an 
unfailing source of amusement and comfort. 

After a time the stretcher was exchanged for a 
wheel-chair, in which she made her own way 
about the wards, chatting and laughing with 
patients and attendants. She learned of more 
than one way in which her life could be of 
service to other lives. The wealth which had 
seemed such a mockery when she found herself 
cut off from the future of her dreams began to 
be a key by which she might unlock the doors of 
beautiful possibilities for others. 

Miss Claggett found her one evening sitting 
before the grate fire in her room. She would go 
away from the hospital in a few days, but it 
would never be safe for her to leave the Other 
Doctor’s care, and so a home had been found for 
her in the city, not too far away from the work 
she loved. 

Her crutches were close at hand. They would 
be lifelong companions ; so much she knew, but 
she was not thinking about that. The little red 
book, which used to lie under her pillow, was 
in her hand, and upon the fire smoldered a 
handful of leaves, covered with writing in a 
weak, uncertain hand. 

“What are you burning, my dear?” asked 
Miss Claggett, bustling about cheerily. The old 
silence between these two had been broken long 
ago, although Miss Claggett still carried the 
greater part of their conversations. 

“Old letters,” said Joyce, rousing herself with 
a little smile. She had been thinking of the days 
in which those strange, sad letters were written. 

“They are all properly attended to—answered 
and everything ?”’ asked precise Miss Claggett. 

“They are all answered,” said Joyce. 
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MUSICAL KITES. 


By G. D. Rice. 

N the Philippines musical 
| kites are made in a manner 
so simple that it may be | 
easily followed by American | 
boys, who should be quick to 
take the hint. I have seen these 
kites so high as to be almost 
invisible, while musical sounds | 
were still distinctly heard from | 
them. Fancy the pleasure thata 
company of Yankee boys might 
get and give by sending up a | 























town or village! 


tion of an ordinary musical kite. | 
It is four feet high and three 
feet wide. ‘The outer, or round- | 
ing top, piece is one strip | 








bamboo, curved; the uprights 
and cross-pieces are also bamboo 
strips. At points of juncture 
they are bound together by | 
hempen cords; sinew or silk 
would do as well, or better. | 
Rattan or good, tough hardwood | 
would serve in America instead of bamboo. 

Figure 2 shows how the frame of the kite is | 
braced by cords. 

Figure 3 shows it covered 
with ordinary tough, light 
paper or with Nipa cloth, 
or, sometimes with silk, and 
decorated according to the 
maker’s fancy. Of course the 
decorative design should be 
bold, that it may be clearly 
seen while the kite is high in 
the air. 

The musical part is very 
simple. It consists of cords 
of silk, catgut, linen or hemp 
stretched across the lower 
part of the frame so that the 
wind will cause vibration in 
them. The usual place for 
the strings is shown in 
Figure 3, but the sounds 
from these simple strings 
will be regular and monoto- 
nous, 

Figures 4 and 5 show the 
construction and final ap- 
pearance of a much more 
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elaborate musical kite. The frame is made by | tassels. 


using two bent pieces, a, a, instead of one, and 
these pieces join at the middle, where stick 5 is 
inserted and corded. Pieces ¢c and d are strung 
across and wound into place firmly, and then, in 
order to strengthen the sides or drops, extra 
pieces e e are affixed in the manner presented in 
the drawing. In order to brace the frame, pieces 
are laid across at angles to the number required 
for the performance of the work called for. Some 
of the biggest kites call for several angular 
pieces. 

The covering of this kite is more complicated 
than that of the plain kind. It is usually of 
cloth, stitched about the sticks and cords. It is 
commonly white and painted in varied decorative 
designs. 

The musical devices are attached at the lower 
portion of the kite, the first being at f, where a 
number of the musical cords are stretched. At 
g a cord is hung for supporting some fancy 








TRANGE affairs happen upon the solitary 
railroad of Spanish Honduras. Hold-ups, 
collisions and runaway trains are of fre- 

quent occurrence on its fifty miles of length, but 
its most extraordinary incident was that in 
which George Powers took part. 

It was in the “dry season,”” when the banana- 
plants were weighted with their bunches of green 
fruit, ready for cutting. 


“One day”—as Powers tells the story—‘“the |of a fine, fat pig, sent by the agent at La 


fruit steamer Breakwater anchored unexpect- 
edly in the offing of our Caribbean Sea harbor 
of Porto Cortez. Soon, at her agent’s orders, 
there was hoisted at her masthead the signal 
indicating, ‘Fruit, ready for a quick cargo.’ 
And when the ship had reached the dock a fruit- 
train was being made up. 

“Then we learned that the Breakwater was 
expected to sail for New Orleans with a cargo 
of bananas early the next morning. Extraor- 
dinary efforts must be made to load her with 
a suitable shipment in less than a day’s time. 
To hurry was decidedly untropical, but the 
bonus given by the railroad officials was as oil to 
lubricate the machinery of the ‘transportation 
department’; and I was handed these orders: 

Engineer Powers will take engine No. 13, with 
18 platform cars, and proceed with best speed to 
La Pimienta; load cargo of bananas; return to 
San Pedro; load fruit there. Report at this office 
after the run, and not later than 10 P. M. to-day. 

(Signed) COLVILLE (Supt. of Trans.). 

“Such an order meant ‘hurry.’ My fireman 
oiled 13, the only locomotive available, and the 
yardmen made up the train. By noon we were 
started. There was work enough ahead to keep 
us all out of mischief for the next ten hours. 
To cover a round trip of one hundred miles, load 
eighteen cars with bananas and pull them into 
Porto Cortez within ten hours would be the 
record for speed upon the Honduras railroad. 

“So old 13, with throttle wide open, was soon 
puffing up the rough road-bed to La Pimienta at 


readiness for our return. Between four and five 
o’clock we whistled for La Pimienta, the ter- 
minus. 

“There the station agent had a gang of ‘load- 
ers’ ready, and before the train had quite 
stopped the green bunches were being passed to 
the loaders in the cars. In an incredibly short 
space of time the bananas rose, tier upon tier, to 
a heavy load; and all the time my fireman fed 


the sticks of soft pine to our roaring fire-box, for | 


we should néed a good head of steam to get baek 
to San Pedro in season. Theagent sarcastically 
asked me, ‘Is the engine good for the heavy pull 
without a breakdown ?’ and I replied, ‘Number 13 
is about to surprise everybody by a record trip.’ 
And so we did, both because of and in spite of 
an unprecedented adventure. 

“At six o’clock we had loaded all the fruit in 
sight, and whistling for ‘open brakes,’ we 
started for San Pedro. The down grade helped 
us materially. In less than an hour we had 
covered the distance and were taking the fruit 
aboard from our last stop. 

“Delay began here. There were few men to 
load the fruit, and the handling of it was slow ; 
every bunch was thoroughly inspected by the 
loaders, lest they should grasp tarantulas crawl- | 
ing among the bananas. But at eight o’clock 
the train was loaded, the pitch-pine headlight 
was lighted, the throttle opened, and the whistle 
shrieked its farewell to San Pedro. 

“Two hours only were left in which to make 
the run in schedule time over thirty-five miles of 
rolling country and with a weight of eighteen 
heavily loaded cars. The ‘passenger,’ with her 
light freight, was allowed four hours for the 
same run. The darkness was intense, and the | 
vibration of the train soon became so great that | 





| Wie Jaguar Special 


By Paul Revere B ullard... 


At h is a set of ribs, between which are 
short cords, so that as the winds cause these to 
vibrate we get a complicated strain of musical 
| sounds. To this latter section of cords are 
appended long, flowing tassels, so cénnected 
that the play of the winds among them is very 
pleasing. 

Of all the kites I ever saw, those of the natives 
of these islands are the most attractive. Some 
of them are really beautiful, and represent con- 
siderable cost and expenditure of labor. 

The natives have used the kites of their country 
for signaling purposes, and at one place they had 
ten kites arranged to lift a long line to which a 
sort of cradle was attached, in which a native 
boy could sit and be carried about fifty feet in 
the air, from which point he was able to watch 
the movements of the American forces. They 
have also used their kites in the campaign to 
get lines across rivers, and in other ways have 
turned them to their advantage. 













| the headlight was shaken into a mere sputtering, 
|and at a lurch went out. 
engine became the limit of my vision. 


| “The white mile-markers were passed so | 


| quickly that my fireman lost his count, and we 
| could not tell where we were. 
was doing her best. Not a valve had blown out, 
nor a rod broken. Our clattering over the 


| track was varied only by the frantic squealings 


Pimienta to the captain of the Breakwater 


CALMLY TROTTING ALONG THE TOP OF THE BANANAS, 
TOWARD THE ENGINE. 


as a delicacy for his table. Piggy continually 
squealed from its berth in an open fruit-car. 
| “In one place a large limb extended from a 


flock of such kites from their | an unaccustomed pace. The telegraph-line was | tree out over the track, just high enough to clear 
| equally busy, and when we ran past San Pedro the stacks of the passing engines. 
Figure 1 shows the construc- | the ox-cars were already unloading their nine- | 
and ten-hand bunches alongside the ‘track in | 


The pig 
seemed to scream more loudly than before, and 
we heard a new sound. 

“*What was that?’ asked my startled fire- 
man. ‘Did you hear that crash ?’ 
| ‘Oh, never mind! Give me more steam,’ I 
replied, for I knew we must be nearing a steep 
grade. I blew the signals to release the brakes, 
but without avail. 

“Tn a minute we struck the hill. It was a hard 
one to climb, and the engine puffed so loudly 
that I did not notice the cessation of the pig’s 
squeals. Slowly but surely we were coming toa 
standstill. The brakes still seemed set. I again 
blew the signal for their release, but the train 
came suddenly to an irresolute stop, although 
making herculean efforts to keep going. 

“The incline had but begun. To start the 
train was impossible. 

“T lighted a pine torch, swung from the cab to 
ascertain the situation, and had passed several 
cars when the most terrible yells echoed through 
the forest. The men from the rear of the train 
were shouting at me. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish what they were saying because of the 
| yells which were rising apparently between me 

and them. These did not alarm me much, for 
the creature screamed like a wildcat, a reckless, 
but not dangerous, night prowler. So on I 


| walked toward the rear of the train. 


“Approaching the trainmen, I heard them 
shout, ‘Look out for the jaguar, Powers!’ 

“Now no wild creature is more dangerous to | 
man by night than a jaguar. I halted and stared. 
I could now see the glaring eyes of the fierce 
brute as he pawed the lifeless pig. These eyes 
followed me with such hostile intent that I 
hastened back to the cab for the fireman and 
my Winchester. 

“Of course one of us had to stay with the | 
engine, -so I left my fireman in charge and | 


The front of the | 


But Number 13 | 
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returned alone, with torch in hand and rifle ready. 
The trainmen came toward me from around the 
rear of the train. They told me that the jaguar 
must have been crouching on the overspreading 
limb, and having heard the squeals of the pig, 
must have leaped recklessly into the passing train 
for his prey. The trainmen had discovered him 
when they started to answer my signal of ‘brakes 
off.’ The brute held them at bay. They were in 
the rear car, the jaguar was in the next one, and 
they could not pass over the train to release the 
brakes. The eighteen loaded cars, most of them 
having tightened brakes, had stopped Number 
13 on the incline. 

“T must either give up hope of getting to the 
port in time for loading the Breakwater, or else 
must kill or drive away the jaguar. ‘The fire of 
his eyes was intensified by the flickering light of 
the torch. It was not a pleasant grimace when 
the brute suggestively wiped his lips and tongue 

| with those huge paws. 

“The engine gave a sudden lurch. My fire- 
man must have been meddling. It threw the 

| animal from his balance. His tail lashed. Hand- 
| ing the torch to a man, I raised my Winchester. 
| The beast glared ferociously, and measured with 
| his eye the distance to the ground. Some of the 
/ men ran, As the animal seemed about to jump, 
| I took hasty aim and pulled the trigger. Appar- 
ently the jaguar was unharmed, but he had 
| changed his opinion about the jump, and calmly 
trotted along the tops of the bananas toward 
the engine. I aimed at him again and pulled the 
trigger. Then I remembered that the only car- 
tridge in the Winchester was the one I had fired. 

“I shouted to the fireman, but before I could 
make him understand the cowardly fellow 
| jumped from the cab and scampered into the 
forest. Luckily, there was no other jaguar 
awaiting him. 

“I went toward the cab, expecting to find the 
jaguar in possession, and determined to club him 
out with the butt of my gun; but he was not in 


the cab. I blew ‘brakes off,’ and casually looked 


around. On the floor of the tender, 
among the wood and casks of 
water, stretched out at full length 
and apparently crouching for a 
spring, I saw the jaguar. I jumped 

from the engine. The thought 
| of the fireman’s cowardice did not then amuse 
}me. As fast as possible I ran toward the rear of 
| the train. 

“Ten o’clock was approaching. The ship 
| could not receive her fruit unless we started 
| immediately. In my haste I had left the rifle 
|in the cab; now I took a crowbar which one 
|of the brakemen handed me, But the plan 
| from which I hoped most was his suggestion 
that I should climb upon the engine from the 
front of the cab, and then reach in to open the 
steam-valve on the chance that the escape of 
| the hissing steam would frighten the brute to 
the point of fleeing from the train. 

“T opened the valve—the jaguar never moved. 

“T then reached a heavy iron wrench and 
threw it at the beast with all my strength. It 
struck him upon the head, but he did not stir. 
I was startled. Climbing to the fancied security 
of the top of the cab, I poked him with a long- 
| handled rod; but I could see no sign of life. 

“After a close watch, I descended to the floor 
|of the cab and opened the furnace door to have 
| more light. The jaguar was dead. There was 
a hole through his head caused by the lucky shot 
from my Winchester. He had walked to the 
tender in a daze and died there. 

“T blew the whistle vigorously. It was a 
welcome sound to the trainmen. The brakes 
were speedily released. The fireman came 
scrambling back; I opened the throttle, and 
slowly the train went up the incline toward 
Porto Cortez. 

‘At a little after ten o’clock that night the 
whistling of Number 13, approaching with her 


|load of bananas, summoned the crew of the 


Breakwater, whose captain congratulated the 
officials of the Honduras railroad on the re- 
markable expedition of their fruit service. Dut 
when he saw the nine feet of jaguar stretched 
out in my tender and heard the story of the 
difficulties of the run, he remarked that the 
railroad officials should pass a vote of thanks 
to me upon the success of the record trip of the 
road.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Caer has been experimenting with the 
American system of checking baggage, 
and likes it so well that it is to be more generally 
used on the railways. Under the old German 
system every man had to look after and identify 
his own baggage, as is the custom here on 
country stage-coaches. 
hen the new ships now building or con- 
tracted for are conipleted, twenty - eight 
States will be represented in the new navy by 
namesakes. The armored cruiser Pennsyl- 
vania, which is soon to be launched, will be the 
third naval vessel to bear the name of the Key- 
stone State. The first was a wooden three-decker 
of thirty-four hundred tons, built in 1837. The 
latest is a steel fighting machine of fourteen 
thousand tons. 





Rs trade, to a remarkable degree, follows | 
the gathering of various “money crops,” 
as those are called which give the farmer his 
ready cash. When the strawberry money comes 
in, business thrives wherever this is a leading 
resource, and so on through the entire list of 
agricultural products. No matter how effective 
instruments of credit may become, the cold cash 
has a potency that none of its facile substitutes 
can quite approach. 


t seems too marvelous to be true, but the life- 
savers at a station on the New Jersey coast 
have reported that they resuscitated a five-year- 
old boy who had been under water twenty-five 
minutes. They worked forty-five minutes before | 
any sign of life appeared, and maintained artifi- | 
cial respiration for an hour and a half; then the 
child began to breathe naturally. People living 
near water ought to remember this, for its lesson 
of persistence may save many lives, 
F” the first time in many years there is prac- 
tically no quarantine in the Southern States 
against Cuba. Such quarantine cost the country 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the expense 
of official stations from Norfolk to New Orleans, 
and in that entailed by disease and by delayed 
commerce. The cleansing of Cuba, which makes 
the quarantine no longer essential, required 
enormous expenditure, but was in the direct 
interest of economy. Indeed, General Wood 
asserts that the discovery that yellow fever is 
spread by mosquitoes is alone worth the cost of 


the whole war. 
He was a well-behaved and home-keeping dog. 
As he lay on his own door-step in St. Louis 
a boy attempted to tie a tin can to his tail, and 
was bitten. The boy’s father sued the owner 
of the dog and sought to have the animal shot ; but 
when the facts were brought out in court the judge 
dismissed the case with these words: “Dogs and 
other animals have rights. The dog who bites | 
a person attempting to maim or pain him wan- 
tonly is within his rights and entitled to protec- 
tion.” ~All lovers of animals will say with 


Shylock, “O excellent judge!” 
(== Chaffee’s transfer from the Philippines 
to the command of the department of the 
East brings back an American of whom the 
eountry may well be proud. His work in 
the Santiago campaign was distinguished for 
its thoroughness; his record in the exceedingly | 
difficult duty he had to perform in China not | 
only reflected credit upon him, but typified and | 
impressed upon all the great powers the humanity 
and self-restraint of the United States govern- | 
ment; and his management of matters in the | 





Philippines has further enhanced his reputation. | je 


He deserves the national “glad hand.” 
A young graduate of the Mill Hill School, 
England, enlisted in the African War, and 
after long and valiant service came home seriously 
wounded. On “peace night” he was set upon | 
by a band of London “Hooligans” and brutally 
beaten to death. The boys of Mill Hill School 
determined to “avenge”? his murder, and have 
planted on the spot a settlement to be supported 
and conducted by the school. Compare therewith 
a historical picture of the seventeenth century. 
It is the dying Richelieu, towing ina boat behind 
his barge two political enemies to their execution. 


Surely the golden age lies before, not behind, us. 
bo pps million dollars was the aggregate of 
money given to American public libraries 
during the past year, and more than two thou- 
sand new libraries were opened. It would be 
well if in each of them were placed a tablet 
engraved with the words of the late Lord Acton, | 
recommending great books to an English youth: | 
“To perfect his mind and open windows in | 
every direction ; to raise him to the level of his 
age so that he may know the forces that have 
made our world what it is and still reign over it ; 
to guard him against surprises and the constant 
sources of errors within; to supply him both 
with the strongest stimulants and the surest 
guides ; to give force and fulness and clearness 
and sincerity and independence and elevation 
and generosity and serenity to his mind, that he | 
may know the law of the process by which error | 
is conquered and truth won, discerning knowl- 
edge from probability and prejudice from belief ; 
that he may learn to master what he rejects as | 





fully as what he adopts ; to steel him against the | the history and romance of the ten centuries| The place which blue has occupied with all 
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Gee THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


charm of literary beauty and talent, so that each 
book thoroughly taken in shall be the beginning 
of a new life, and shall make a new man of him.” 


‘Trea by high standards, this couplet is not 


poetry, yet it stimulates thought : 

What kind of a church would our church be, 

If every member was just like me? 
The rime is neither old enough nor artistic 
enough to be called classic, yet experience has 
already proved its power to silence the critical, 
to energize the lazy, to shame the penurious and 
to soften the cantankerous. Some few there are 
whose conceit withstands it; but the average 
man or woman yields to it at once, and enters 
upon a salutary course of self-examination. The 
charm is not broken, either, by the substitution 
of “family” or “society” or “city” for church. 
Indeed, it would work well if, once in four years 
at least, we could put in the words “nation” and 
“voter” and aim the query at every citizen. 
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TE DEUM. 


All things that be praise Him, and had 
Their lesson taught them when first made. 
Henry Vaughan. 
* © 


PREPARING FOR PEACE. 


ast month the plans for the naval manceuvers 

r in the Caribbean Sea next winter were 

described in The Companion. Since 
then the purposes of the Washington authorities 
have been more fully disclosed, and they are 
found to include joint manceuvers between the 
army and the navy in August and September for 
the defense of New York from the attack of an 
imaginary enemy. ‘lhe ships engaged will be in 
training for the more extensive operations in the 
West Indies and about the approaches to the 
proposed canal across the isthmus; and the land 
forces will receive needed instruction in the art 
of cooperating with those on the sea. 

Still further arrangements are making for the 
cooperation of the regular army and the militia 
at the autumn manceuvers at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
‘The governor of each State has been invited to 
send a detachment of State soldiers to play at 
the game of war with the regulars. If the plans 
carry, there will be nine regiments of infantry 
made up of members of the national guard of 
the various States, besides cavalry and artillery 
contingents and three regiments of infantry from 
the regular army. 

The national guard and the army have hitherto 
been maintained as independent bodies of 
defenders, but experience in the Spanish War 
proved the importance of a closer relation 
between them. The Fort Riley experiment is to 
be an attempt to bring that about. If it suc- 
ceeds, the War Department will probably make 
arrangements for similar joint manceuvers each 
year in the East, the West and the South. 

All these things are to be done that we may 
avert war by being prepared for it. 


* 
THE WEATHER. 


hroughout the greater part of the United 
States and Canada the present summer 
has been characterized, up to the time of 
writing, by greater coolness than usual and 
considerably more rain. This is the direct 
opposite of prevailing conditions a year ago, 
showing that nature has made an early start in 


restoring the balance. Upon the lower lands, in | 


some parts of the country, the rainfall has this 
year been so heavy as to be calamitous. Crops 
which in the earlier weeks of the season promised 
to be “bumpers” will turn out merely good | 


and so on general business, are interesting, | 
although at times somewhat difficult to trace. 
Our country is so large that a prevailing condi- 
tion which proves injurious to one section is 
often an unalloyed blessing to another. An 
extremely hot summer will ruin any crop on the 
southern line of the belt in which it is raised, 
whereas in a cold summer the crops would not 
ripen well along its northern boundary. There 
is the same difference between high land and 
that which tends to be swampy, between southern 
slopes and unprotected exposures. 

Generally speaking, the average season is the 
best. This does not imply that average condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture are ideal, but 
rather that the average is what people have long 
become accystomed to, and so have adapted their 
agricultural conditions to meet it. Every severe 
winter drives the culture of tender fruits a little 
southward, and a remarkably hot summer will, 
in popular practice, move the belt of any cereal 
a little northward. ‘‘Favorable temperatures” 
is the term with which the government Crop 
Reporter describes usual conditions, 


® @ 
THE FALLEN CAMPANILE. 


xpressions of regret from all parts of the | 


earth were called forth by the collapse of 

the campanile or detached bell-tower in 

St. Mark’s Square in Venice on July 14th. The 

tower was part of the historical and artistic 
assets of the world. 

To those who looked upon it, whether Vene- 

tians or not, it seemed to personify and embody 


verages. ! 
The effects of each year’s climate on the crops, 48 Practical importance. 


within which Venice had risen, flourighed and 
decayed. When it was recalled that, although 
begun at the close of the ninth century, it was 
not finished until the middle of the sixteenth, 
Americans especially had some appreciation of 
what permanence means. It was indeed diffi- 
cult to realize that the tower had not always 
raised its three hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the domes of St. Mark’s Church and the 
colonnades of the Doges’ Palace in one of the 
most picturesque squares in the world. 

Little heed was given to the known fact that 
its foundations were sinking because the change 
was so slow, the tower having sunk only twenty 
|inches in four hundred years. As the whole 

coast of the Gulf of Venice is sinking, there 
was nothing to attract the attention of the aver- 
age man to the change. When warning was 
sounded, no one paid heed. But the collapse of 
the structure was undoubtedly due in part to the 
‘subsidence of the soil. Other contributing 
causes were age and the deterioration of the 
|mortar used in the lower part, the imperfect 
| Tepairing of the damage done by a stroke of 





meddling with the walls a few days before the 
final collapse. ; 

The campanile will be rebuilt and the pictur- 
esqueness of the square will be restored, but 
there will be something lacking which only 
another thousand years can supply, namely, the 
sentimental value arising from great age and 
stirring historical association. 
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THINKING OF NOTHING. 


hat does one think about when one 

thinks of nothing? It would be of 

thrilling interest if we could make our 
way into what seems the vacant spaces of the 
minds of our friends and find with what visions 
they are really peopled. There are certain 
oceasions, for example, on which everybody 
must be thinking of something, and when it is 
yet conventionally suitable to make no sign. 

When we are listening to music, what goes on 
in our minds? The musician would give much 
to know. When hundreds of folk are gathered 
in a great concert hall and the strains of Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March peal out, it might 
well be startling if an instantaneous picture 
|could be taken of the mind of every wife, 
| husband, maiden, lover, widow and spinster 
| who listens to the music. é 
| When heads are bowed at grace before meals, 
or when a benediction speaks its mystic message 
| to the soul, the thoughts that throng through the 
minds would make a strange commentary on 
human life and character. 
We scareely know ourselves in these regions 

of involuntary thought. Not a day passes but 





emotion catches up its arms full of another and 
widely different feeling. In our inmost hearts 
we often smile at funerals and weep at weddings, 
and are grimly lonely at the gayest festivities, 
weary in the full tide of joy, flippant when we 
should be reverent, wandering when we should 
be serious. 

There has been no Roentgen ray discovered 
that could light up these secret places of the 
mind, and until there is we shall remain largely 
/a mystery to one another, and even to ourselves. 
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NO MORE “BOYS IN BLUE.” 


| lhe recommendations of the commission on 

¢* army uniforms, in substance approved by 
the President, which will go into effect at 
the beginning of 1903, have sentimental as well | 
The dark blue color so | 
long associated with our army is to give place in 
| service dress to olive-green, with hat and leggings 
‘to match. Our soldiers, therefore, cannot much 
longer be designated as “boys in blue.” All the 
| allusions of song and story which cluster round 
the distinctive colors worn by the contending 
armies of a generation ago will begin to be 
obsolete. 

The development of the range of the modern 
rifle is chicfly responsible for an awakened per- 
ception of the value of an inconspicuous field | 
garb. When guns were dangerous at short | 
distances only, the color of uniforms made little | 
difference in their effectiveness as targets. The | 
red coats of the British, long ago abandoned | 
in actual field service, were not particularly | 
dangerous to the wearers, although no color is | 
more conspicuous than red. | 

The new color was adopted after a series of | 
tests under conditions almost as varied as those 
in which the soldier fights. Since he cannot | 
change his clothes to match different back- 
grounds, a color is necessary which harmonizes 
with that of the landscape. The prevalence of | 
grass and foliage suggested a considerable dash 
of green, and gravel roads and the earth colors of 
the dry season call for an admixture of brown. 
Then the sky tints could not be disregarded. 

It is notable that modern man in his prepara- 
tion for actual combat merely goes back to 
nature, which clothes the birds of the woods so 
| often in the hues of their surroundings, even 
' giving to some birds a white plumage for the 

season of snow and a coat of dark brown in the 
midsummer. Egg-shells frequently reveal a like 
marvelous coloring. 








lightning in 1775, and stupid and unskilful | 


some moment that should be laden with one | 











‘our changing styles of military garments since 
the Revolution, as well as in the uniforms of 
civil life and those of the other armies of the 
world, emphasizes the fact that although it has 
become a dangerous target at modern range, it 
possesses, as a clothing color, many substantial 
merits. 


SMALL BANKS. 


wo years ago Congress enacted a law which 
zi was intended to extend the advantages of 

the national bank system to small com- 
munities. Up to that time a capital of fifty 
thousand dollars had been necessary to secure a 
charter. The new law fixed the minimum 
capital at half that sum. The result is that 
seven out of every ten of the one thousand banks 
which have been chartered during the two years 
have been small banks. 

Grouped by States, the returns show that the 
banks of the new class are most numerous where 
they were most needed. Nearly six hundred of 
them are in the Western, Middle and Southern 
States. Texas alone has ninety-seven, Okla- 
homa fifty-one and Iowa forty-eight. 

Banks small or large are a great benefit to the 
communities in which they exist. ‘They offer a 
safe place for the deposit of money. They supply 
| capital for local needs, and at once stimulate 
| trade and furnish it with facilities. 
| It would be perhaps a still greater boon if 
| some machinery existed for extending savings- 
banks of the New England pattern into States 
which now have nothing of the kind. There is 
no greater promotive of thrift than the presence 
of institutions which accept even the smallest 
deposits, keep them securely, pay interest upon 
| them and return them, in whole or in part, on 
| demand. People are likely to lay aside money 
| for a possible rainy day when they have a safe 
| place in which to keep it. 
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PATIENCE AND PEACE. 


ome one had spoken of the serene and cheerful 
} bearing of a couple present at the reception, 
and the guest of honor seemed to wonder at the 
tone in which the allusion was made. 
“Why shouldn’t they be happy?” she questioned. 
Mr. Blank has been successful in business and 
in politics, and he’s the richest man, you tell me, 
for miles around. Mrs. Blank has a lovely home, 
her husband adores her, as anybody can see, and 
what more can she ask? I think I’d find it easy 
te be cheerful if I were in their place!” 

“Do you think you could be calm and hopeful 
| under sentence of death, or facing the certainty 





\“ 


of insanity?” the hostess asked, quietly. 
“I wouldn’t promise to be. But what has that 

to do with the Blanks ?”’ 
| “Simply this, that the husband has been warned 
| that his heart will fail and he will be stricken 
down without an instant’s warning, and the wife 
has ‘spells’ that foreshadow complete loss of 
reason and lifelong retirément. 

“I never knew a couple who seemed more 
distinctly singled out for suffering,’ the hostess 
| added, thoughtfully. “The children they idolized 
came to violent ends, the one by drowning, the 
| other by a fall. Mr. Blank’s father was murdered 
| while resisting robbery, and Mrs. Blank’s mother 
| wandered away when her mind was clouded and 
was never heard of afterward. Mr. Blank’s wealth 
could not prevent these things, and no amount of 
money could recompense the anguish they two 
| have had to endure. 

“But when you are older, my dear, you will learn, 

as I have learned, that the happiest, most hopeful 
| people are those who have suffered most. And 
| the prosperous have their sorrows, never forget. 
| I sometimes think they have more than fall to the 
lot of us who have to count the pennies. 

“*How do they bear up so bravely?’ you ask. 
I once put that question to Mrs. Blank, for I, too, 
had wondered a little at her perfect serenity. I 
won’t repeat all the answer. You can hear it 
Sunday, in any church, from any faithful minister. 
But ‘patient continuance in well-doing’ was a part 
of her rule of life, Mrs. Blank told me—and that, 
I truly think, is the only way to wisdom and 
peace.” 
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FROM A LITTLE GARDEN. 


er suburban garden is neither so large nor so 

rich as many of her neighbors possess, but 

the blossoming things it contains are visible from 

the street, and from spring to autumn she is visited 

by flower beggars, not to mention flower thieves, 

whose visits would become annoying if she did not 
regard them in a determined spirit of comedy. 

“Of course,” she says, “the greater number are 
children, and I’m quite willing to give them 
flowers; but I wish so many of them didn’t think 
it necessary to state that they wanted a bouquet to 
put on gran’ma’s grave. There must be a shocking 
mortality among grandmothers. 

“They patter off their plea as cheerfully as 
possible; and the other day a little girl to whom 
I had just given a bunch of iris and lemon lilies 
to adorn the resting-place of the deceased sat 
down on the curbstone just outside my gate and 
trimmed her hat with them. When she saw me 
at the window she smiled and held it up to be 
admired ; so she couldn’t have regarded her fib as 
a very wicked one. I think she considered it 
merely the usual formula. 

“It is true there are always more requests for 
flowers on Saturday than any other day, and these 
I know are carried to the cemetery Sunday. 
More grown people ask for flowers then, too, and 
they are often women in mourning or sad-faced 
working men. I never refuse them, if there is 
anything at all in bloom. Sometimes, however, 
grown folk come who are as gay and eager as the 
children, simply begging for a bit of the color 





and sweetness in which they delight. They are 






































enerally foreigners; often French-Canadians or 
talians; and the other day a Greek fruit pedler— 
such a consciously, comically, picturesque youth! 
—leaned over the fence as I was slaying cater- 
pillars among my roses, and said insinuatingly, ‘I 
axpec’, m’am, you love flowers?’ He got my best 
yellow Persian bud, and went away happy with 
the beautiful thing nodding jauntily in his hat- 
band.” 

Although those who ask for flowers will usually 
accept any that are given, they have not unfre- 
quently set their hearts on some particular kind 
that has caught their fancy, and the owner of the 
garden declares that their attempts to name their 
favorites display an ignorance of the commonest 
sorts which is amazing. 

Forget-me-nots are asked for as ‘“‘them vi’lets,” 
erocuses as “little yaller lilies,” corn-flowers as 
“blue daisies,” poppies and peonies as roses; and 
the climax was reached when a man timidly 
requested “some of them red pansies” to add to a 
stiff bouquet he was tightly tying up with twine 
for Sunday’s visit.to the cemetery, and it proved 
that what he wanted was a branch of pink 
rhododendron. 
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CONVINCED. 


XM interesting story comes from India, sent by 
Maj. Ronald Ross, whose services in estab- 
lishing the fact that malaria is communicated 
usually, if not invariably, by mosquitoes, have 
been exceeded by the work of no other man. 

There is in Nagpur, British India, a hospital 
native assistant named Joongey Lal, who had 
seen the operations on mosquitoes that had bitten 
malaria patients, and had seen the parasites of 
malaria under the microscope, but he was still 
skeptical. At last he resolved to put the matter 
to test, and said to Major Buchanan, civil surgeon 
at Nagpur: 

“Give me fever and I’ll believe.” 

“What kind would you like?” asked the major. 

“Benign tertian,” was the reply. 

So Joongey Lal allowed himself to be bitten on 
January 21st, 22d, 24th and 25th by mosquitoes in 
the proper condition, and he was told that he 
would probably develop the symptoms within 
twenty days after. 

And so it proved. On February 13th he began 
to feel uncomfortable, and a parasite was found 
in a drop of his blood. On the fifteenth day his 
temperature rose to one hundred and four, and 
four parasites were found in ten minutes. He saw 
these himself, and his incredulity melted. 

He desired, however, to watch the progress of 
his own case, and so not only refused to take 
quinine, but even asked to be infected with 
“malignant tertian.” Doctor Buchanan reports, 
nevertheless, that a few days’ experience of the 
untreated benign form had been sufficient for him, 
and that his request for the malignant tertian was 
withdrawn. 
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HEADS OR TAILS? 


—— souvenirs are no new things, but 
two of the most interesting in existence are 
still cherished in certain English homes. 

Nearly seventy years ago a little group of 
statesmen gathered to witness the defacement 
of the great seal of George IV., which was to be 
replaced by that of William 1V. Lord Brougham, 
as Lord Chancellor, claimed the old one as his 
perquisite, but admitted that Lord Lyndhurst 
ought to share it, as he was chancellor at the 
time of William’s accession. 

“Well,” said the new king, “I will judge between 
you, like Solomon. Here,’ turning the seal round 
and round, “now do you cry heads or tails?”” 

“We all laughed,” recorded Charles Greville, 
the Secretary of the Council, in his diary, ‘‘and the 
chancellor said, ‘Sir, I take the bottom part.’ The 
king opened the two compartments of the seal 
and said: 

“*Now, then, I employ you as ministers of taste. 
Send for Bridge, my silversmith, and desire him 
to convert the two halves each into a salver, with 
my arms on one side and yours on the other, and 
Lord Lyndhurst’s the same; and you will take 
one and give him the other, and both keep them 
as presents from me.’ ” 

The thing was done, and that is how, even 
seventy years ago, an American came in for 
coronation honors, for Lord Lyndhurst was the 
son of our great artist, Copley. 
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AN ANCIENT BIBLE. 


I" the Cottonian Library in England is*an old 
manuscript copy of a part of the Bible in Latin. 
The London Chronicle says it was used at the 
coronations of English sovereigns three hundred 
years before the “stone of destiny” was brought 
from Scone to Westminster by Edward I. 

If this be true, the use of this Bible for the 
purpose dates back to the year 1000. Itis a quarto 
of two hundred and seventeen leaves, containing 





the four Gospels, and seems from the style of the 
writing and illuminations, which are very beau- 
tiful, to have been made about the end of the 
ninth century. 

It narrowly escaped destruction in the fire at 
Ashburnham House in 1731, of which it bears evi- 
dence in its crumpled leaves and singed margins. | 
There is some evidence that the son of Edward | 
the Elder, Athelstan the Glorious, who was King | 
of the West Saxons from 925 to 940, owned this 
Bible and gave it to the church of Dover. | 
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AIDS TO INSPIRATION. 


Tt ways of literary men are past finding out. | 
One whose name we do not give, as his work | 
appears in various magazines and other publica- 
tions, took a friend into his confidence one day. 
“Writing with a pen became so irksome to me,” 
he said, “that I rented a typewriter once to see | 
if I could learn to use it. To my surprise, I found | 
itno trouble. Not only was it easy to learn, but | 
the use of it seemed to stimulate my imagination, | 











and I could do more and better work with it than 
with a pen. After a while, however, the type- 
writing itself became merely mechanical, then 
monotonous, and finally irksome, as the pen had 
been before it, and I lost my inspiration—just as I 
do now, occasionally.” 

“Well, what did you do then?” asked his friend, 
“and what do you do now when you ‘lose your 
inspiration,’ as you call it?” 

“I go and get a new typewriter,” answered the 
literary man; “one of a different kind, and, when 
possible, with a different keyboard.” 

There you have his secret. 
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A BRITISH CAPTAIN AT MARTINIQUE. 


he ill-fated island of Martinique was for two 

short periods an English possession. The 
first time was during the Seven Years’ War, at 
the close of which, in 1763, England ceded Marti- 
nique to France. The other period was during 
the Napoleonic wars. This period was marked 
by one of the strangest sieges in history. 


Diamond Rock is a crag, shaped like a ninepin, 
with the point a little broken at the summit. It is 
some distance from the shore and almost inacces- 
sible. Captain Morris, in command of an English 
frigate, harassed the French trading vessels 
engaged in commerce with the island, until finally 
he was overcome by numbers and abandoned his 
ship. But he did not give up the fight. He hoisted 
a thirty-two-pound gun from the topsail yard-arm 





of his vessel, and mounted it on the perilous 
fortress, Diamond Rock. | 

From this point of vantage he continued his | 
attacks on French merchantmen. In the pic- | 
turesque words of Henry Nelson Coleridge, the 
me de nephew, who made a tour of the West 

ndies in the early part of the be met the French | 
swore to carbonado the cursed Eng! ishman with | 
his pop-gun; but he held his own like a good | 
fellow and true, and the fleet fired on him as | 
ineffectually as if they were cannonading the side 
of a mountain. 

It was impossible to storm the apex of a cone 
with twenty bold men upon it, so the French 
turned the siege into a blockade, and proceeded 
to starve the Englishman out. Now the captain, 
like the rest of his countrymen, could bear A 
thing better than short food. So Captain Morris 
surrendered his *‘fort’”’ and the thirty-two-pounder. 
A hole was still visible in the middle of the century 
where the Englishman used to sleep, and for a 
long time there remained the stump of a flagpole, 
whieh no one took the trouble to seale the rock to 
pull down. 
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ALL THREE. 


M*= Mitchell, the astronomer, was distin- 

guished not only for her acquirements, but 
for her amiable disposition, warm sympathies 
and quickness at repartee. One of her associates 
at Vassar, in recalling some of her anecdotes, 
writes: “Professor Mitchell was quite likely to 
stand and deliver herself of a bright little speech 
before taking her seat at breakfast. It was as 
though the short walk from the observatory had 
been an inspiration to thought.” In the biography 
of Miss Mitchell, by Mrs. Phebe Mitchell Kendall, 
this instance is given: 


On one occasion Charlotte Cushman and her 
friend, Miss Stebbins, were visiting Miss Mitchell 
at Vassar. Miss Mitchell took them out for a 
drive, and pointed out the different objects of 
interest as they drove along the banks of the 
Hudson. 

“What is that fiye building on the hill?” asked 
Miss Cushman. 

“That,” seid Miss Mitchell, “was a boy’s school 
originally, but it is now used as a hotel, where 
= charge five dollars a day!” 

“Five dollars a day?” exclaimed Miss Cushman. 
“Jupiter Ammon!” 

“No,” said Miss Stebbins, “Jupiter Mammon!” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Mitchcll. “Jupiter 
Gammon.” 
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IN PROPER ORDER. 


he editor of the Clangtown J'imes had firmly 

fixed ideas as to the sort of language which 
should be used in the columns of his paper, and 
never failed to express them with force and 
decision. 


“I see here,” he said, with an accusing finger 
on a sentence in the copy of a new contributor, 
“that you refer to a man as dressed in ‘a coat of 
brown.’ Now we don’t pay for poetical turns on 
this paper; when you mean a brown coat, say a | 
brown coat.” | 

“TI didn’t realize that you objected to a form | 
which conveys the same idea,” ventured the young | 
man who had made the mistake. 

“It doesn’t always convey the same idea,” said 
the editor, sharply. “Suppose I should say that 
the property man at the Clangtown Opera-House 
was a man of property? And what do you think 
would be the result if 1 told Colonel Black, who 
in a recent interview is mentioned as a man of 
confidence, that I had heard he was a confidence 
man?’ 


® © 
THE POET WHO DARED. 


piece of irony sufficiently delicate to be worthy 
of quotation recently came from the pen of | 





| Mr. Andrew Lang. Says the New York 7imes: 


An aspiring American poet, who had met Mr. 
Lang in London, recently wrote a satire in emula- 
tion of Homer’s “Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” 
The young poet thought he would go “one better” 
than Homer, and described in most realistic style 
the warfare between two factions of mites inhabit- 
Inga piece of cheese. 

e sent the manuscript to Mr. —o) with a 
request for the famous critic’s opinion. In a few | 


| weeks the answer came. 


“My dear sir,” wrote Mr. Lang. “I have read | 
your satire and am delighted with it. You are | 
worthy to be called the Gorgon-Zola of literature.” 

} 
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ACCURATE DELAY. 


M™ stories are told of the lack of punctuality | 
upon Southern railroads. It is said that | 
when a New England man found his train, adver- | 
tised to leave at eleven o’clock, starting at 
exactly that hour he complimented the conductor. 


“Just on time, I see,” he said, genially. “All | 
this talk I’ve heard of the lateness of your trains | 
is without foundation, I’ve no doubt.” | 

The conductor smiled at him gently. 

“This train, sir,” he said, without a trace of 
embarrassment, “is pot to-day’s eleven-o’clock 
train, sir. It is yesterday’s eleven o’clock. 
To-day’s will probably not get here from ’way 
down until to-morrow, sir.” 


| Please do not publish my name. 


maceous Den- 


*“ Brown’s Camphorated Sapo 
tifrice ’”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [ Adv. 








MIAMI Most famous and historic institution 
in the Ohio Valley. Academy, full col- 
UNIVERSITY. lege courses and State Norma} School 

for training teachers. Free Tuition, Expenses low. 

Fine campus and buildings. Healthful location. 


President, GUY POTTER BENTON, Oxford, Ohio. 








PElbert Hubbard,’ 


author of 
“A Message to Garcia,’ 


has written another remarkably 
strong and inspiring story entitled, 


“Get Out or Get in Line.” 


This book has been published by 
the manufacturers of the famous 
Ralston - Purina Cereals, who will 
gladly send it to the readers of this 
notice, together with two other great 
stories: ‘‘Mary and John in the 
Home,” by Alice B. Stockham, and 
‘*Why Some Men Fail,’”’ by Lorin F. 
Deland. Send 10 cents in stamps 
or coin for the 3 books. Address, 


Purina Mills, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


» 700 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Here we go up and 
here we go down, ' 

, Over the hills and 

\__ over the town. 
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this Baby 


MPERIAL 
{(aRANUM 


IS THE BEST 


FOOD 


For Babies at all times, especially in hot 
weather. It overcomes and prevents bowel 
troubles. A book with valuable suggestions 
for the care of babies, especially in summer, 
with a sample of Impe'ial Granum, 
is free to Companion readers. Address, 


John Carle & Sons, Dept. Y, 153 Water 8t., N.Y. 














LEARN HOW 
TO FEED YOURSELF SKILFULLY. 

It is easy to use good food and get well and keep 
that way, but a person must go about it. 

A lady says, “I had a dreadful time of it before 
I learned how to feed myself properly. I suffered 
with stomach trouble for about ten years, and 
finally got so bad that terrible pains would set in, 
followed by nauseating sickness in the stomach 
and bowels. 


“Sometimes I would bloat up and would have 


to lie flat on my back. My stomach finally got so 
bad that it would throw up everything I ate, and 
of course I lost weight and strength very rapidly. 
I became pale. Blood was out of order, and I 
looked like a skeleton, finally. 

“Qne day neuralgia set in in the stomach and 
liver, and I went right down to death’s door. I 
got so bad that even warm water was thrown 
off the stomach, which would hold absolutely 
nothing until I began taking Grape-Nuts in small 
quantities. 

“My father had been accustomed to Grape-Nuts, 
and knew of the value of the food, and began 
giving ittome. I immediately began to improve, 
and the stomach retained the food and digested it, 
I gradually grew well again, and now I can eata 
hearty dinner of almost anything. I have gained 
thirty pounds in weight. My brain is clear, skin 
beautifully white, and my cyes as bright as 
crystal, where I used to be sallow and with lack- 
luster eyes. I owe everything to Grape-Nuts. 
” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“ 4 of mine! 
¥ From 
Y morning to 
night a con- 
stant joy, 
He’s an 
Imperial 
Granum Boy. 
That’s why he’s so hap- 
py, sturdy and fine. 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED. 
Book 37, FREE. DR. HAYES, , N.Y. 
FP DON’T PUT IT OFF 
fed any longer. You can Use gem 
Bei -@ THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 
waryjto excellent advantage, and 
f » we should purchase it now. 
¢ \ We guarantee satisfaction. It 
saves nine-tenths time, saves 
labor, worry and money. Only 
le. per hour to heat by gas or 
asoline. Sent Pree-—Illustrated 
voklet, “ Modern Methods in 
Ironing.” Write. 


| "Box B, Racine Junction, Wisconsin, 
Free Tuition in the 

‘Kodak Correspondence 
School of Photography 


to every owner of a Kodak or Brownie 

Camera who purchases a one dollar copy 

of “ Picture Taking and Picture Making.” 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y, 
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Circular by mail 
upon request. 











is not as harmless asit seems. It brings into the house 
many undesirable things which it picks up with ite 
hairy, cup-shaped feet. Among them are disease 
germs. After a fly has entered your home it isa menace 
to your family’s health — you should make it harm 
less. But you cannot do it without 


Tanglefoot 


STICKY FLY-PAPER, 


which catches the fly and the germs it carries and 
| coats them both over with a varnish from which they 
can never escape. 

Poisoning the fly will not do—as the germ is not 
poisoned. 

A fly-trap will not do—as the buzzing of the fly will 
blow the germs through the meshes and you will in- 
hale them. 

So Tanglefoot is the only remedy. Every dealer 
hasit. It is an inexpensive safeguard. 
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If it’s a Question of Quality the 


H. G&G RB. 
Single Gun 


Is the acknowledged leader, and it embodies 
many desirable features of construction not 
found in others. Simplest “takedown” gun 
made. There may be guns sold at a lower 
price, but Illustrated Catalogue tells about 
our complete line, /ree. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 


Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
MAKERS OF H. & R. REVOLVERS. 

















With ordinary care and 
usage — anywhere, 
at any time— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, IIlinois. 









Through heat 
and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 
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THE DREAM OF THE SEED. 
By Frank L. Stanton. 


’Neath the deep wings of the night 
I am lost in dreams of light, 
I feel the fall of dewdrops, hear the winds in 
fleldward flight ; 
And the robin and the dove 
From their straw-strewn nests above 
Are singing me from silence to the bannered 
blooms of love. 


East and west, east and west, 
Thrills the soil above my breast, 
With a whisper of the morning in the deep dreams 
where I rest; 
And visions fair unfold 
Of wondrous wealth fintold, 
Down-shaken of sweet harvests from a thousand 
sheaves of gold. 
Oh, the light there—on my breast— 
Will not ever let me rest! 
The singing birds and field winds all my shadowed 
dreams have guessed ; 
And the dew taps at my door 
With this message, o’er and o’er: 
“Come upward through the gates of light, and 
dream no more, no more!” 
And rain-dashed windows bright 
Are opened to the light, 
And waiting winds they kiss me in the merry 
morning’s light. 
And afar sweet words are said, 
Breathing blessing on my head 
From lips of little children sweet: “Give us our 
daily bread!” 
And earth with glory fills, 
And a song exultant thrills 
As I go to meet the harvest, to the music of the 


hills. 
& & 


THE BIBLE AND THE SOLDIER. 


N* long ago The Com- 

panion printed the 
story of the finding of 
\\ Admiral Philip’s marked 
Ni, and well-thumbed Bible 
after the admiral’s death. 
Anything which has 
played so vital a part 
in the life of a great man 
as that Bible had evi- 
dently played in the life 
of Admiral Philip pos- 
sesses an enduring inter- 
est. It was fitting, therefore, that the admiral’s 
widow, when she presented to the Smithsonian 
Institute the sword which her husband had 
worn, should also present the old Bible. 

When Capt. A. T. Mahan took the degree of 
D. C. L. at Oxford in 1894 the undergraduates 
preserved absolute silence. It was almost if not 
quite the only instance known where a recipient 
escaped the chaffing of the unruly students. No 
less impressive was the attention with which the 
cadets of West Point listened recently in chapel 
to an address, in which, as a veteran of a sister 
service, Captain Mahan spoke to recruits on the 
incentives, inspiration and force which the Bible 
supplies in personal action. 

“The essential character,” concluded Captain 
Mahan, “of the good Christian and the good 
soldier have much in common. They are more 
closely allied than those of any other calling. 
War realizes in an extreme form the conflict of 
all life, and even in peace the decisive military 
virtues are essentially the principal Christian 
virtues. Suffer, then, no man to despise in your 
person the one profession or the other. Remem- 
ber, too, that whatever hope may lie in arbitra- 
tion, of minimizing the recurrence of the material 
sufferings attending upon war, always, as Sher- 
man said, the strong arm and the military 
faithfulness of the soldier underlie all the blessings 
of peace. Yours is the privilege to belong to 
both armies; the more faithfully you serve one, 
the more faithfully you will serve the other.” 

Just as truly as “law is the voice of God,” 
the soldier is a servant of God. However much 
one may regret, as all good men do, the use of 
force, it is certain that without the policeman 
on the city streets and the battle-ship in the 
harbor chaos would return and anarchy reign. 
But the soldiers who are most needed are those 
who put conscience into the service of country ; 
and the annual gift of Bibles to the graduating 
class at West Point, with its accompanying 
address and personal testimony by such an 





honored official as Captain Mahan, cannot but | 


be fruitful in effect. 
® © 


AN INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD. 


hatever the successes or failures of 
W scientists, one great happiness is theirs. 

They form a freemasonry which extends 
beyond the limits of patriotism. The politicians, 
artists, writers, even the philosophers, of -one 
nation may be at odds with those of another; but 
the scientists of one country shake hands with 
those of other countries even across the deadly 
barrier of a war. A notable expression of the 
great union in the scientific effort of the world is 
the story of Pasteur’s reception in Edinburgh 
when the university conferred a degree on the 
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greatest of pathologists. In his address to the 
students Pasteur said: 

“Ever since I can remember I do not think I 
have ever spoken for the first time to a student 
without telling him to work perseveringly. 

“The common soul of an assembly of young 
men is wholly formed of the most generous 
feelings. I have been moved to the heart in 
hearing you applaud such men as De Lesseps, 
Helmholtz and Virchow. 

“Try to bring into everything you undertake 
the spirit of scientific method, founded on the 
immortal works of Galileo, Descartes and Newton. 

“You especially, students of this celebrated 
University of Edinburgh, be you inspired by the 
scientific method. To its principles Scotland 
owes.such men as Brewster, Thomson and Lister.” 

When Pasteur left Edinburgh, Livingstone’s 
daughter presented him with the life of the great 
explorer. 

In this association of the names of scientists of 
all great nations there is a deeper unity than can 
be found between men of any other sort of dis- 
tinction. 

Still more striking proof of the power of science 
to break down prejudices is the fact that Pasteur, 
who, as a Frenchman, had never forgiven Germany 
for taking away Alsace and Lorraine, and had 
uttered a bitter protest, was offered a diploma at 
the hands of the German Emperor himself. The 
Germans were honoring the scientist, not the man. 
As a scientist Pasteur recognized the honor; as a 
French citizen he refused the diploma. 


® © 
THE END OF A MOUNTAIN -CLIMBER. 


wen Glynne Jones, who was killed with 









three guides while climbing the “White 

Tooth” in the Alps three years ago, was 
one of the greatest of mountain-climbers. The 
details of the accident which ended his life at | 
thirty-two are recounted by Mr. Harold Spender 
in McClure’s Magazine. Jones was a safe and 
scientific climber, and his death was due to no 
fault of his own. The five men in the party, tied 
together with a rope thirty feet between man and 
man, proceeded in this order: the guides, Furrer 
and Zurbriggen, first, then Glynne Jones, Vuig- 
nier, another guide, and Mr. F. W. Hill, who was 
a schoolmaster like Jones, and who, like him, 
pursued mountain-climbing as a sport. 


Coming to a difficult buttress ten feet high, 
Furrer, who was in advance, could not find a hold. 
It was necessary for him to mount first, and then 
pull the others up when he had secured foothold ; 
so Zurbriggen and Jones put an ice-ax under him 
to stand on, and crouched down to hold it. As 
they could not see what Furrer was doing above 
them, they were unprepared for a sudden shock. 

It is evident that these men were depending on 
Furrer’s suceess in getting the hand-hold for 
which he was reaching. Mr. Hill, who was some 
feet below the group about the ice-ax, saw Furrer 
slip. He fell upon the two oblivious men beneath 
him. All three went, striking Vuignier, who stood 
between Hill and the three falling men. 

Hill had instinctively turned to the rock to get 
a firm hold, ex g to be carried away with 
the other men; but after a few seconds he realized 
that he was safe and alone. g round, he 
saw his pani liding at fatal speed down 
the rock into the abyss. Between him and the 
unfortunate men, who were being hurled to sure 
death, he saw LA of rope dangling from his 
waist. The faithful Vuignier had fastened it to 
some point in the rock to protect his master. 
The weight of the four bodies had broken the 
rope, and this saved Mr. Hill’s life. 

r two days of hardship, climbing alone, Mr. 
Hill arrived at the hotel. 

The lesson here for all climbers, those who 
make a sport of it and jest with death, and those 
who, in unsought predicament, need to know how 
to climb, is this: Those men blundered by allowing 
the fate of three men to depend on one man’s 
hand-hold. Again, so far as is possible, every 
man in a climbing party should know what the 
others are doing, in order not to be taken una- 
wares, as were the unfortunate men who held the 
ax under Furrer’s feet. 
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HARMONIOUS TRAIN -HANDS. 
TT is a railroad line in southern Maryland 





with the head of which every employé 

behind the locomotive is entirely satisfied. 
The road is twenty miles long, and runs from 
Brandywine, on the Pope’s Creek branch of the 
Baltimore & Potomac Railroad in Charles County, 
to Mechanicsville, in St. Mary’s County. Its cor- 
porate name, as given in the Baltimore Sun, is 
the Washington & Potomac Railroad Company. 


The single train which runs each way daily is 
made up of the engine, one freight-car and one 
combination baggage- and passenger-car. The 
conductor of the train, who also acts as baggage- 
master, is general manager of the road. 

He issues orders as general manager and obeys 
them as conductor. When, as conductor, he 
thinks the schedule should be changed, he notifies 
the peneral manager,—himself,—who, if he thinks 
it advisable, makes up a new schedule and issues 
running orders according to the conductor,—also 
himself,—and the latter obeys. 

There are no ticket yey along the route, and 

the conductor collects fares as on a street-railway 
ear, punching a hole in a slip of cardboard for 
each fare. Then he — into the baggage-car, 
sees that the trunks, if there are any, are properly 
delivered, and looks after express and mati 
poakogse. 
Nothing is lost or overlooked, for the general 
manager, conductor, baggage-master, express and 
mail agent has his x on he gy The people 
who travel by the Washington & Potomac Rail- 
road are as well satisfied with its management as 
the employés. 


KNEW ALL HIS SYMPTOMS. 


ne of the anecdotes related by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell in his story, “Doctor North and 
His Friends,” might well be a personal 
experience of the author. The hero, Doctor 
North, was travelling from Harrisburg by the 
night train, which was crowded. In one of the cars 
he found a man stretched across two seats, asleep. 
He wakened him, begged pardon for disturbing 
him, and asked for a seat. After a little time the 
two entered into conversation. 
At length the man asked, “Do you know Dr. 
Owen North?” 
Rather astonished, I said, ‘Yes.’ 
“What kind of a man is he?’ 
“Oh, a very good fellow.” 


\ 





“He is like all them high-up doctors. Gets big 
fees, doesn’t he? 1 want to know.” 


“No,” said I. “That is always exaggerated. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I’ve had a lot of doctors, and I ain’t no 
better, and now I haven’t much money left.” 

Upon this, my friend confided to me all his 
pages woes in detail. We parted before day- 

reak. It was too dark in the car for either of us 
to see plainly the face of the other. 

About ten the next day the man entered my 
consulting-room. As I should not have known 
him except for a rather peculiar voice, I, too, 
remained unidentified. could not resist so 
excellent an opportunity. Looking at him, I said: 

“Sit down. You have a pain in your back.” 

“That’s queer! I have.’ 

“And you are blind in the left eye, and your 
digestion is bad,” and so I went on. 

t last he said, “I never saw a doctor like you! 
It scares a man, ’most. Can you cure me?” 

I said, “Yes,” and wrote out directions. It was 
really a aa case. When he produced a well- 
worn wallet I declined to take a fee, and said: 


‘ou for the seat and the good sleep I 
disturbed last night.” 

“Well, I declare! I see, now! You were the 
man. But law! why did you give it away? I'd 
have sent you the whole township.” 
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THE FAIREST. 
By Josephine Preston Peabody. 


The fairest thing that men have made, 
My lad, it is a ship— 
Oh, beautiful beyond the white 
Wild birds she may outstrip! 
So beautiful, so beautiful, 
A heart will leap to bless; 
And after her the wake of foam 
Stay white with happiness. 


And fairer than all things beside, 
My maid, a violin; 

Nay, aught that will give out again 
The music hid within. 

Or string or pipe or hollow shell, 
It breaks enchanted sleep, 

To win a while the faéry heart 
Of air, that none may keep. 





But all of you who may not go 
To sail upon the sea; 
Who wait upon another’s whim 
For every melody; 
Oh, bless your hunger and your thirst, 
And give your spirit wings 
To speed beyond a narrow door 
The heart that sails and sings! 
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CHANGED HER OPINION. 


T: woman who figures in the following bit 
of real life, from the columns of the New 
York Times, is not the first mother to form 
hasty conclusions regarding the teacher of her 
ehild, nor will she be the last. The point wherein 
she differs from many is her readiness to admit 
that, after all, the teacher may not have been at 
fault. 


The woman had promised herself to admin- 
ister what she called a “tongue-lashin’” to the 
young principal for daring to “put back” her 

arrie. Soshe s up the stairs to the principal’s 
office, and silently pushed open the door that led 
to the pleasant little room with its homelike 
earpet and businesslike desk. As she drew a 
long breath before announcing herself by a bellig- 
erent “Ahem!” a diversion occurred, and she 
stepped aside into an alcove that commanded a 
view of the interior of the office. 

The diversion was the entrance through another 
door of three children. The woman knew them 
all. One was Mrs. Stumpf’s Otto, another Mrs. 
Wokel’s Nina, and the third was what she termed 
the “dago’s little girl.’ They were all muddy, all 
damp, but happy; and each small fist clutched 
some - wild flowers. 

The principal swung round in her chair and 
smiled earnestly at the carpet, and three guilty- 
looking little children scrambled for the mat and 
began a vigorous scraping of muddy feet. Then 
ag, Cyne and pai tribute with the flowers. 
T 











‘You gotter put em in water,” said Nina. 

“They come outer Burden’s woods,” said the 
“dago’s” little girl. 

§ mig ee ?em how to get back; they was lost!” | 





boas Otto. 
The gy received the gifts with appropriate 
atitude. She placed the dejected-looking “jack- | 
Ne Fe all beside the fainting violets and the 
dandelions with microscopic stems, and eyed the 
disreputable -looking result with satisfaction. | 
Then the trio beamingly started to depart. At | 
the door Otto stopped. } 
“The rain was first in the sea before it was in | 
he sky,” he volunteered. y 
“You don’t say so!”’ exclaimed the principal. | 
“Yes; it was in the nature story - | 
“The sun brung it up to the sky,” cut in Nina, 
jealous of Otte’s glibness. 
“When it falls down again,” said the “dago’s’’ | 
| 
| 
| 


ec 


little girl, ‘‘it’s ’cause the clouds bunk their heads 
together and they have to cry. 1 know a song 
about it.” 
“Can you sing it?” asked the principal. 
“Yes’m;” and in a treble as shrill as a grass- 
hopper’s she began: | 
“Two little clouds one summer day 
Was fiyin’ thro’ the sky; 
They went so fas’ they bunked their heads, 

And both began to ery.” | 
“How lovely” said the principal. 
“The cunning little toads!” said the woman, | 

softly, and stole forth again, smiling. 
Not until she reached home did she remember 
the “‘tongue-lashin’ ” she had intended to deliver. 
“It must have been that Carrie was dumb,” she 
commented. “I don’t believe that principal would 
put any one down a class for spite.” 


® @ 


A MULE THEODOLITE. 
Pare set are cultivated more easily if they | 





are set in regular alignment. When Mr. | 

J. H. Hale, the peach-grower, laid out his 
orchard in Georgia he got a surveyor to run lines 
for the rows of trees. In the World’s Work Mr. | 
Hale tells how the professional surveyor was 
superseded by one who had no mathematics, but 
much sense. 


The surveyor had not been working long when | 
one of the old plantation darkies came to me, hat | 
in hand, and said: | 

“Cap’n, I done reckon it cost a right smart o’ | 
money to do it dat way. Lulu and I ean do it a 
heap sight quicker, an’ I reckon about as well as | 
dat ar man wid de machine.” 

Lulu, I diseovered, was his old gray mule. I 
was somewhat doubtful of the success of the 











venture, but at last I conse nted that the old darky 
should make a trial row down on a corner block 
where it would not show much. 

Old Henry cut three straight poles from the 
woods, then tied some tufts of cotton round the 
tops of the poles to make them white and easily 


visible in the distance. The poles were just the 
length of the pepemes distance between the rows, 
so a Standard of measure was always at hand. 

Placing one pole perfectly upright on the corner 
of the block, and the other farther down the line, 
old Henry headed Lulu for the farther end of the 
field, keeping the poles always in sight midway 
between her long upright ears. Thus he had a 
sight that made his perfectly true. 

overlooked operations until the third row was 

finished, and then rushed off to stop the surveyor 
and turn the whole job over,to Lulu. The work 
was pee y | rfect, and in my orchard of two 
hundred and fifty thousand trees, which 1 am told 
is the best-arranged ore in America, I give to 
Lulu and her master the credit of the methodical 
way in which the trees are planted. 
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AN EASY PROBLEM. 
ubbard Lawton, familiarly known as “Hub,” 
was by common consent the most shiftless 
man in Pineville. He had been known 
to “saw and split” in a desultory way for a few 


| of the summer visitors, but beyond that Hub and 


labor were strangers. 


The most easy-going woman in the town was 
Lucy Harmon, who did a little dressmaking when 


| the fit seized her ; but as a rule she sat tranquilly on 


her front doorstep in summer, and in her front 
window during spring, autumn and winter, | 
nothing whatever with great contentment of min 


and 2 

Hub reanired financial aid from his relatives 
every month, and it was understood that Lucy 
received contributions from her neighbors without 
any false pride. When it was announced by Hub 
that he and Lucy were soon to m: eN 
plain-spoken neighbor asked a pointed question. 

“How are BS and Lucy expecting to live?”’ she 
inquired. ‘“Who’s going to earn your bread and 
butter, Hub? Lucy’s folks nor her neighbors 
won’t feel any call to feed her when she’s married 
to an able-bodied man.” 

“Why,” said Hub, peprensheey. “T don’t know 
what folks are thinking of! Half a dozen people 
have asked me t same question. I can almost 
support myself, and Lucy can almost support 
herself, oud I should think anybody with a head 
for figgers could see that when we jine forces 
there'll be something left over for a rainy day.” 
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IRISH POLITICS. 


he tragic times in Ireland, when peasant was 

at open war with landlord and all were at 
war with English rule, are relieved by many 

good stories. As Mr. Michael MacDonagh says 
in his book, “Irish Life and Character,” the 
mercurial Celt is whimsical even in time of trouble. 


When Mr. A. J. Balfour, the present Ponte. 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, he met Father 
Healy at a dinner in Dublin. ° 

“Tell me, Father Healy,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘is 
it true the people of Ireland hate me as much as 
the Nationalist newspapers represent?” 

“Hate you!” replied the priest. “If they hated 
evil as they hate you, Mr. Balfour, my occupation 
would be gone.” 

Yet it was Mr. Balfour who a few years later 
had accomplished much toward the pacification 
of Ireland. His name became amusingly promi- 
nent in Irish families. A gentleman driving into 
the town of Westport, County Mayo, was stopped 
bya pig which ran in front of his horse. An old 
peasant shouted across the ditch to a boy who 
was watching the pis stupidly : 

“Arrah, Mick, will ye stir yerself? Don’t ye see 
Arthur James runnin’ away?” 

Struck by the name, the gentleman asked the 
old man about it, and found that in gratitude to 
Mr. Balfour, who had been the means of getting 
fem the pig, the peasant had givén the 

Ss name. 


® 
THE ONLY TROUBLE. 


hen Mr. Snow began to realize that he 
W was not quite as young as he had been, 

the truth had a disquieting effect on him, 
and made him at times very irritable. He knew 
his weakness and regretted it. “If I outlive my 
faculties,” he said one day to his wife, “I’m afraid 
I'll be the techiest man in this township.” 


His brother, who was bald at thirty, put on 
strong spectacles at thirty-five, and lost his hearing 
at fifty through the agency of a fever, had no 
sensitiveness on any of these points, and was a 
great trial to Mr. Snow. 

One day this brother happened to see Mr. Snow 
in a cool corner of the barn, holding the weekly 
paper as far away*as he could get it, and working 
nis head from side to side with squinted eyes to 
decipher the news. 

“Soho! Your sight’s begun to fail ye at last,’ 
said the visitor, bluntly. ‘Well, ’tain’t surprising 
at your age.” 

Mr. Snow turned on him an indignant glare. 

“My eyesight’s all right!” he roared. ‘“‘The only 
trouble is my pesky arm isn’t long enough!” 
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KEEPING WITHIN HIS INCOME. 


ecording to London Spare Moments, the Eng- 
A lish soldier is like a schoolboy in his 
unthrifty habits. At a certain military 
station a company of soldiers were drawn up for 
pay. Private Jones was calledin. The paymaster 
said: 

“Jones. Five Pognds, fifteen shillings.” Then 
the officer asked him what he was going to do 
with the money. The man replied: 

“Buy a bicycle, sir.” 

Smith was then called, and received four shil- 
lings. The officer asked him also what he intended 
to do with his money. 

“Buy oil for Jones’s bicycle, sir,” he said, with 
a grin. 

&® © 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 


here are ceremonies with which no one may 
interfere without reproof. Such were the 
venison feasts of a past day in England, 
when each man came to eat, and for no other 
purpose. At one of these functions Sir Joshua 
Reynolds drew upon himself a severe reprimand. 


He had tried yeinie to engage his neighbor in 
conversation. The other had patiently contented 
himself with monosyllables, until at length he 
could bear the annoyance no longer. ; 

‘Mr. Reynolds,” he said, with emphasis, 
“whenever you are at a venison feast I advise 
you not to speak. In endeavoring to answer your 
question I have ed now swallowed a fine piece 
of fat without tasting its flavor!” 





























A PARADE THAT STOPPED. 


here was to be a circus in town, and the 
a empty block on which the great tents were 

to be pitched was not very far from 
Johnny Clark’s home. Johnny was, of course, 
excited. 

The circus people came in the night, and the 
next morning when Johnny climbed to the top 
of the high board fence-in the back yard the tents 
were already up. Johnny was disappointed. 
He had hoped to see all the first preparations 
for the circus, and had got up very early for 
that purpose, only to find that he was too late. 

Partly to make up for his disap- 
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INQUIRE 


cart to the edge of the yard, sat down in it and 
watched the elephant. 

The chariots and their drivers in armor came 
to a sudden stop; the cage of lions stopped, too. 
Back of the lions were a set of clowns, who were 
also halted. Presently there was a great shout- 
ing; ““Move on there!” “What’s the matter ?”’ 

Then a lot of men came running along. They 
discovered the elephant delightedly eating pota- 
toes. They shouted at him, they tried to drive 
him, they poked him with great sticks, but he 
would not move. 

Then the people who were watching began to 
laugh, and the men grew angry, with no effect. 


HILDREN’S- PAG 


By Martha Burr Banks. 


Little Lady Apple-Core, in her pretty cot, 

Is sometimes glad of visitors, and sometimes she is not. 

If she’s ready for a caller, you can tell without a doubt 

‘By the color of the servitors who’re waiting round about. 

If yow’re greeted by white maidens you are not yet expected, 
But if all you meet are black ones you will not be neglected. 
She will give you hearty welcome, and, as often I’ve been told, 
She’U offer you the very best the little house may hold. 














WITHIN. 


“T’d like to know who spilled those potatoes | 
there!”? one of them exclaimed, fiercely ; but it | 
never occurred to him that it could have been 
the small boy sitting in the express cart; and 
fortunately before he had time to find it out the | 
last potato disappeared down the elephant’s ae ! 

> - ---~- may come when I may be able to pay it. 
throat, and the parade again moved on. A ----- --- come with the next opera here that 

“Whatever possessed that boy?” exclaimed will be worth the money. This soap is good for 

ST ee : , : _ | your hands, Mary. Do you think ---? -- - 
mamma, when she could find breath to speak. | hands not white and smooth? If I use it on my 


“And how did he know that elephants liked face, I do not let it pet ---- A fa How 
‘ ne 99 much does a cake 0 1e soap Weigh? 0 you 
potatoes ? : ---- ---- or avoirdupois weight? That isa ---- 
But it was some time before Fred could stop onan you a Mary. =? us take a ride and 

’ F ai unch at the restaurant. Last time I was there 
laughing long enough to explain. the waiter spilled the contents of a -- == =~, 
Jvui1aA DARROW Cow Les. !I never drank my coffee --- ----- lunch, but 
went home. Just make a ----, 

-~, of the places we must visit. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1, 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


Monetary. 
- ----, --- dollars seems too much to pay, 





pointment he coaxed his big brother, 
Fred, to walk with him around the 
circus-grounds later in the forenoon. 
There was really not much to be 
seen, for the animals were all inside 
the smaller tents, and only very 
ordinary-looking men were hurrying 
here and there. But one thing they 
saw did interest Johnny, and Fred, 
too. The preparations for dinner 
had already begun, and in the shade 
of one of the tents a group of eight 
men sat paring potatoes, and there 
were ten bushels to be pared for 
dinner. After Fred and Johnny 
had recovered from their astonish- 
ment at this startling piece of news 
Fred began to ask the men questions. 

There were several tubs of fish 
standing by, and he learned that all 
those were to be cooked for din- 
ner, too. Johnny stared in amaze- 
ment. He had not dreamed that 
there could be such an army of 
people with just one circus, that 
they could eat three tubs of fish and 
ten bushels of potatoes at one meal. 

“What makes you pare the pota- 
toes so thick ?’”’ asked Fred, noticing 
what seemed to him the wasteful 
manner in which the men were 
doing their work. 

“Oh,” answered one of the men, 
with a laugh, “the peels go to the 
elephants, and they won’t eat just 
skins; but I tell you an elephant 
likes potatoes as well as a boy likes 
candy.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Fred, looking 
somewhat relieved by the explana- 
tion. 

Johnny didn’t say anything, but 
he was thinking hard. 

If there was one particular animal 
that was a source of constant won- 
der to him, it was an elephant. He 
had studied pictures of elephants 
by the hour, he asked questions 
about them, and he begged to have 
stories read to him about their ways 
and the manner of trapping them, 
but he never had had a good look at 








I am alone now, and have nothing 
to do. After his monetary losses 
| husband concluded to --- ---- 
~ few months, and of course I could 
not go. 
2. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 

A support, correct; a rogue, to 
run around; a station, a large plac- 
ard; a harbor, a carrier; part of a 
tree, flexible; a grain, an acute 
angle; a leaden weight, one who 
works in lead; a thin piece of tim- 
ber, one who pays for his meals; 
a small coin, the middle; a sudden 
blow, an oily substance, 


3. 
SEPARATED WORDS. 

Separate a chemical and make a 
fruit and a whip. 

Separate a rude bed and make 
agitation and the soft plumage of 
birds, 

Separate a clamorous noise and 
make an impediment and a sover- 
eign, 

Separate an easy office and make 
a geometrical term and a restora- 
tive. 

Separate a show and make part 
of a book and an insect. 

Separate the base of a column 
and make a touch and a number. 

Separate something worn by men 
and make new wine and a dull 
pain. 

Separate toll paid for the use of 
a wharf and make a baked dessert 
and the height of fury. 

Separate delicacy of character 
and make prevailing style and a 
pen. 

Separate excited action and 
make an animal and a boy servant. 

Separate that which serves for 
warmth or shelter and make a 
small bay and a hoop or circlet. 

Separate blame or censure and 
make a kind of cloth and a fish. 

Separate disturbance and make 
a small animal and an assigned 
location. 

Separate an ointment and make 
an ornamental receptacle and a 
string or cord. 

Separate rehabilitation and make 
an interval of silence and a formal 
public speech. 

4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

Nothing was 1234567, and it is 
wonderful that the 123, 4567 as it 
is, withstood the storm. 

Tell little 1234 5678 horrible 
tales; do not let her hear of such 
12345678 men. 

If it is not already 123, 456 me 
try my hand at a 123456. 

Did you see the 123 456 at that 
weed? She evidently thought it 
was 123456. 


A CLOSE RACE. 








one. To be sure, he had once seen 

one in a parade, but it had passed 

him so soon that he was not half -satisfied. 
Now he hoped to see one again, for Fred had 
read in the paper that the parade was to pass 
their house. He did wish he could see it a good 
long time instead of just a minute in a parade! 
And then suddenly; to Fred’s amazement, 
Johnny turned a somersault and ran on ahead 
of him the rest of the way home. 

It was not long before the parade started. 
There was a great shouting of orders, a prancing 
of horses, then a burst of music, and the proces- 
sion had started. 

Mamma, Aunt Carrie and Fred came out upon 
the porch, Nora stood in the kitchen doorway, 
and Johnny stood out by the shed. 

The band passed first, then there were great 
gilded cages, and next a troop of riders on horse- 
back. After that there came another band, and 
back of it—and Johnny’s heart gave a great 
bound at the sight—came, with steady, ponderous 
tread, an immense great elephant. 

It had reached the corner, was directly in front 
of the house, and then, to the horror of mamma 
and the amazement of everybody else, a small 
figure, dragging a bright red express cart loaded 
high with potatoes, dashed down the slope of the 
yard and dumped the potatoes in the middle of 
the street. 

The elephant stopped, lifted a potato in his 
trunk and began to eat. Johnny pushed his 





TEDDY 


AND NAN. 


We began to play with one 123456, 
7 89 the piano and she on the 12- 
3456789. 
He said they could have a 1234567 89 10 large 
hall could they get some one to play the 123456- 
78910. 


By Harriette Ripley. 5 


Teddy and Nan, one bright summer day, 

Arose very early to have a long play. 

But what to do first ’twas hard to decide. 

Said Ted, “Let’s play circus, and you watch while I ride.” 


Said Nan, “No, PU tell you. 


And play catch some fish, and IU be the cook.” 
Let’s make some mud pies, 
And I'll be the baker, you the woman that buys.” 


Said Ted, “No, I'll tell you. 


Said Nan, “No, Ill tell you a much better play. 
Let’s play we are farmers, and I'll ride on the hay.” 


Said Ted, “No, VU teli you. 


Said Nan, “No, let’s play Gipsy, and I’U be the queen, 
And PU rub you with dust, so you won’t be so clean.” 
Let the steps be a ship, 
And Pll be the captain and go off on a trip.” 


Said Ted, “No, PU tell you. 


Said Nan, “No, VU tell you. 


That you are a tramp, and I’U drive you away. 


Let's play there’s a war, = | 
And yow’ll be the prisoner that I’m fighting for.” 


CHARADES. 
I. 
One of our smallest members, my last, 
My first, a consonant, smaller still; 
But together they form a tremendous power, 
Wielded either for good or ill. 
Il. 
Resolving to whole some original views, 
I entered in at my three, 
When a laughing girl in a bonnet of two 
Came running up to me, 
And asked me to make all my arguments one, 
As the others some opposite ones had begun. 
ITI. 
In my first are contained my remaining three, 
My second in construction, 
y third and fourth as furniture, 
ought at a “great reduction.” 
Many things are my whole to our mortal ken, 
And cannot be explained by word or pen. 


Let’s go to the brook, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. None. 

2. C+im-e, t-hum-p, m-agent-a, m-André-l, 
t-hem-e, t-racer-y, s-crew-8, p-ash-a, s-wag-e, 
b-rain-s, p-rune-s, t-issue-s. 

3. Com-bat, com-fit, com-fort, com-ma, com- 
| pound, com-pass, com-press, com-mode, com- 
promise, com-position, com-poser, com-petition. 





’Twill be fun to play 


Said Ted, “No, let’s play —” but a maid at the door | 4. Icicle, serpent, sky, hare, apple, needle, eel, 


Said, “It’s time to come in,” and their playtime was o’er. 


post, pancake.—Happiness. 

|. &. Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate. Abridge, 
bridge, ridge. Swallow, wallow, allow. Habit, 
a bit, bit, it. 





$2 DOE Ds —O—23 6. 1. Ridge-pole. 2. Con, seat—conceit. 3. Girl- 
| hood. 4. Good night. 
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DANGER FROM PETS. 


N families where household pets of various 
kinds are allowed to be the daily com- 
panions of small chil- 
dren, parents should 
take the greatest care 
to see that these pets 
are always in perfect 
health and kept clean. 

We know now that 
many of the small ani- 
mals and birds most 
frequently chosen as 
pets are very likely to 
fall victims to various 
diseases, especially tu- 
berculosis and diphthe- 
ria. It is natural for 
birds and animals to live 
in the open air, and confinement is probably the 
cause of their great proneness to consumption. 
It is certain that very few city dogs get nearly 
enough exercise, and therefore it is not surprising 
that they are generally troubled with indigestion 
and foul breath. 

Cats, even oftener than dogs, are victims of 
tuberculosis. This disease is extremely vague in 
its earlier symptoms, and often slow. It does not 
require much thought to see how dangerous it 
must be for young children to romp with and caress 
a consumptive pet. The sight of a tiny child 
seated on the floor and playing with a constantly 
sneezing kitten of doubtful physique is a shocking 
sight, but one which may be witnessed only too 
often. 

It is now generally conceded that canaries and 
parrots are a great source of danger in this 
regard. They are birds used to the free air in a 
warm climate, and it is little to be wondered at 
that they should develop disease when they are 
caged in steam-heated rooms in a northern clime. 

Parasites also constitute a great danger, espe- 
cially from cats. It is believed by physicians 
that many cases of ringworm in children may be 
traced to the cat. Although dog fleas seldom 
leave their habitation for human beings, as they 
are fortunately a distinct species, still, this is by 
no means an invariable rule. 

Where the pet habit is ingrained and cannot 
be overcome,—indeed, it is not wise wholly to 
deny children their pets,—very careful watch 
should be kept by the elders of the family for the 
first sligiut symptoms of indisposition, and when 
these occur the pet should be placed in the care 
of an animal- or bird-doctor for treatment. 
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THE CHILD’S DAY OF ZUNI LAND. 


mong the stories which Mr. Cushing has told of 

the gentle, child-loving people known as the 

Zui Indians is one concerning what he called 
Christmas day in Zufii Land. 

This wonder day for all the three-year-old chil- 
dren comes in the late autumn, when the harvests, 
“the gifts of the beloved gods of the wind and the 
rain,” have been gathered. Full-dressed as little 
men and women, they are taken by their mothers 
into the great square dance-court, one side of 
which has been especially reserved for them. 
Presently appears a line of dancers gorgeously 
dressed and masked to represent the gods of 
creation, marching to the music of rattle and 
drum, and carrying mysterious packages decked 
with evergreen and strings of pop-corn. 

They place the packages in careful rows on the 
smooth-beaten ground, and then begin a drama, 
the story of creation. Following them are ten 
clowns, — grotesque and horrible -looking crea- 
tures, but in reality some of the gravest priests 
of the tribe,—whose duty it is to amuse the spec- 
tators while the dramatists are resting, and to 
teach the children the meaning of the perform- 
ances. They pick up the bundles and pretend to 
guess at the contents, and finally, when the drama 
is ended, discover the presents for this little one 
or that. 

For the boys there are painted bows and arrows, 
to which are tied little loaves of bread or cake 
made into symbols of deer and antelope and 
mountain-sheep; for the girls, tiny cradle-boards, 
upon which are laced carved and painted figures 
of the dancers, each representing the clan of the 
child for whom it is intended. 

Dangling the toys in the air, the clowns advance 
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toward the children with the most ludicrous pos- 
tures and gestures. The tiny men and women, 
remembering their dignity, will not cry, although 
some of them cannot resist the tempting refuge 
of their mothers’ skirts. But finally, after much 
coaxing, one little brown hand is stretched out 
and then another, and the priests pass the presents 
over, never failing to repeat many proverbs and 
to teach the prayers and rituals to be used in 
connection withthem. Then at last, when all have 
received their gifts, the great event is over. 

But for the Zufi children the day is a beginning, 
not a consummation. The toys are to be their 
teachers for the great lessons of life. Day by 
day, as the boys play at hunting or the girls nurse 
their queer, painted dolls, the mothers remind 
them of the instructions of the “good ancient 
ones,” and show them by the means of rimes how 
to care for their playthings, thus teaching them 
the arts and ways of the life that they are to 
follow by and by. So, hundreds of years before 
Froebel, this Indian people had discovered the 
methods of the kindergarten. 
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POLICEMAN BUM. 


our years ago, on a bitter cold night, a little 

black-and-tan dog dodged into a New York 
station-house at the heels of a policeman. The 
New York Sun thus tells his after fortune. 


“ Here’s a poor little bum almost frozen 
death,” said the policeman. ‘Let’s thaw him.” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “let him lie down by 
the stove.” 

But although the dog was numb with cold, he 
preferred to curl up by Sergeant —- chair, 
and that was the beginning of an intimate friend- 
ship between the two. 

he sergeant sent out to buy him some meat, 
oT the first square meal he had ever had. 
rom that time his destiny was a happy one. An 
old blanket was given to him for a bed, and he 
began to go about the precinct with the men when 
they were on omy. til, Sergeant Reilly is_ his 
chosen friend. The name Bum seemed to cling 
to him from the first, and before long the police- 
men in the house bought him a collar bearing his 
name and the number of his precinct. Now he 
is a gentleman at large. 2 

The night-watchman at the Astoria ferry-house 
has a plate of meat ready for him every night at 
eleven o’clock, and Bum is usually at hand to 
receive it. 

His ofgcial duties are many, and he performs 
them scrupulously. 

He always turns out with the midnight platoon, 
and barks his approval as the men march out. 

The conductors on the Eighty-sixth-Street cross- 
town horse-cars all know him, and he rides free 
with them just like a policeman in uniform. He 
has learned the limits of the precinct from the men 
on post, and he has never been known to go below 
Seventy-ninth Street or above Ninety-sixth Street. 

He has the record, also, of having fastened his 
teeth in the trousers of more than one burglar or 
thief running to eseape arrest. Bum always man- 
aged to interest them until a policeman could 
make the capture. 
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THE DISEASE DID NOT FIT. 


he doctor had paid a visit to Mr. Cassidy, and 
after his departure Mrs. Cassidy’s friends in 
the tenement stepped in to hear the verdict. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Cee, arent yg | down her 
apron with an air of modest triumph, “the docther 
says Moike seems to be having an attackt of 
plural pneumonia; but Oi says to him, Oi says 
Docther, you know well that Moike is a shmal 
little man,’ Oi says, ‘and ain’t you exaggerating 
a bit, for, to my thinking, single is all there’d be 
room in him for,’ Oi says. But whin he went off 
his wurrd was unchanged, so it’s plural pnewnonia 
Moike has, by his telling; and sure it’s a grand, 
large disease for so shmall a man as him.” 


*® © 


SPOKE FROM EXPERIENCE. 


man who tries to uphold all his statements 
with the prop of personal experience is pretty 
sure sooner or later to find himself in difficulties. 

“What kind of posts should you say I’d better 
have for my piazza?” asked a summer resident 
of the oracle of Bushville. “Cedar?” 

“No,” was the instant reply; “not ‘less you 
want to pay for poor stuff. Git pine. Pine will 
last ye a hundred years.” 

“Are a sure?’ asked the summer resident, 
doubtfully. 

“Sure!” echoed the oracle. “I never state a 
thing without I can prove it. I’ve tried ’em both. 
Tried ’em twice on my south porch, I tell ye!” 


* © 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


(es and egotistical young clergyman- 

was “supplying” the pulpit of a country 
chureh. After the service, says the New York 
Evening Post, he asked one of the deacons, a 
grizzled, plain-spoken man, what he thought of 
“this morning’s effort.” 

“Waal,” answered the old man, slowly, “I’ll tell 
ye; I'll tell ye in a kind o’ parable. It reminded 
me of Sim Peck’s fust deer-hunt, when he was 

een. He follered the deer’s tracks all right, 
a he follered ’em all day in the wrong direc- 

on.” 
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TOOK HIS BATH BY SCHEDULE. 


he family of a newly made millionaire was 
visiting New York, says the Sun, and took 
apartments in one of the large and luxurious 
hotels. One of the younger members of the 
family was much impressed by the wealth of his 
surroundings. 
Writing home, he gave a glowing account of 
their apartments. ‘We have such a fine porcelain 


bath-tub,” he said, “that I can hardly wait until 
Saturday night to get into it.” 
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CONFUSING TO THE COURT. 


t a trial before an Irish justice the plaintiff's 
attorney had made an eloquent and logical 
argument. When the 1 for the defendant 
took the floor a dialogue ensued which is thus 
recorded in “‘Wit and Humor of Bench and Bar’: 
“What are you doing?” asked the justice, as 
the defendant’s counsel gan his argument. 
“Going to present our side of the case.”\ 
“I don’t want to hear both sides,” replied the 
justice. “It has a tindiney to confuse the coort.” 
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Reduced Prices on 
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“HIS is the last announce- 
ment of our Reduced 
Price Sale, so act quickly 

if you wish to take advantage 
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Our new Fall Catalogue will be ready August 
26th. Write now and we will send you a copy with 
new Fall samples as soon as issued. Be sure to say 


you wish the New Fall Catalogue and Samples. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
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INVITATION. 


\yistos are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


MX expected change in the government of Great 

Britain took place in July, when the 
Marquis of Salisbury resigned the premiership, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour. The marquis had 
been in public life almost half a century, and at 
the age of seventy-two gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the end of the South African 
War to retire to the scientific studies and 
experiments in which he has found much of 
the pleasure of his later years. 

The cover-page portrait suggests the impressive 
personality of Salisbury, “a man of the mastiff 
type,”’ yet capable of romantic attachments and 
bound by traditional ideals. One of the most 
creditable passages in his history concerns his 
private life. Making a marriage his father 
thought unworthy of the great name of the 
Cecils,—the lady was a daughter of Sir Edward 
Alderson,—parental support was withdrawn, 
and the future premier earned his living for 
several years as a journalist, a member of the 
staff of the Saturday Review. He succeeded 
to the marquisate in 1868, and although he had 
been a leader in the House of Commons, his 
brilliant career really opened when he entered 
the Lords. He was foreign minister nearly thirty 
years ago, and held that office four times, and 
was three times prime minister. 

Mr. Balfour’s mother was the marquis’s sister. 
He was born in 1848, and was introduced to 
public life as his uncle’s secretary. Later he 
became Secretary for Scotland, from 1887 to 1891 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and in 1891 
became First Lord of the Treasury and govern- 
ment leader of the House of Commons. He has 
made some reputation as a writer on philosophy 
and theology, is a “modern” man, in that he golfs 
and cycles and runs his own automobile, and in 
the view of most observers has shown a constant 
growth in statesmanlike qualities. It seems 
assured that his premiership presages nothing 
but good to this country. At the very height of 
the Venezuelan controversy he expressed his 
faith that the time would come “when all 
speaking the English language and sharing the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization shall be united with a 
sympathy which no mere political divergences 
can permanently disturb,” and to that ideal he 
is pledged by many other public utterances. 

ven an unsummerlike summer is not without 

its compensations. Advices from “‘the Cape” 
are all to the effect that the cranberry crop is a 
large one. It throve through bad weather, 
thereby displaying a quality truly American; 
and if the turkey is the national bird, as people 
have been known to affirm at Thanksgiving time, 
there is another reason why we should make the 
eranberry the national flower. 


oubtless in his somber moods many a physi- 
cian has felt that he would gladly forego 
compliments if his patients would promptly pay 
their bills. Yet there is something infinitely 
sweet and gracious in such a testimonial as the 
people of Eliot, Maine, recently arranged for a 
doctor. He had been in practice there for 
twenty-five years, and the silver anniversary 
should not, they thought, be suffered to pass 
without recognition ; so when he returned from 
a day at the Bowdoin commencement he found 
his house decorated and his lawn illtiminated, 
and five hundred of his townsfolk waiting to give 
him welcome. Simplicity and sincerity marked 
the proceedings, whieh seem to warrant high 
esteem for Eliot as well as its good physician. 
A community in which the rare virtue of appre- 
ciation is so well developed deserves good doctors, 
good ministers, good service of every kind, and, 
in the words of Chimmie Fadden, “good luck 
and easy money.”’ oe 
score of “prominent young men” broke into 

a church on the night before the Fourth, 
rang the bell, smashed windows and furnishings, 
littered the floor with cigar stubs and whisky 
flasks, and had a fine time generally. The 
jollification wound up in court. “The young 
fellows represented many of the prominent 
families of the town,” we are assured more than 
once in the despatch, which seems to intimate 
childlike wonder that, this being so, policemen 
should have rudely laid hands upon them. But 
it is hard for a common person to understand 
why, if a “prominent” youth behaves like a 
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hoodlum, he should not be treated accordingly. 
It will be observed that the scene of the above 
occurrence is not named here. Yet the story is 
true, both specifically and in a general sense. 
Such things, and worse, happen in more than 
one place. The glorious Fourth is not an appro- 
priate day upon which to show a riotous disre- 
gard for the rights of others. We may have 
celebrations, noisy ones, too, without tacitly 
licensing fools and brutes to work their will upon 
persons and property. 
FS seems to be a commendable purpose now 
developing at Goshen in western Massa- 
chusetts, where, upon forty acres of land given 
by a generous citizen, the International Medical 
Missionary Society is erecting a group of build- 
ings. They are to serve the twofold purpose of 
a place of rest for missionaries and other Christian 
workers, and a training-school for intending 
missionaries. Here novices may meet veterans 
returned from foreign fields, and gain that 
practical information and advice which is so 
desirable to have and so hard to get; here, too, 
worn-out preachers may find rest and refresh- 
ment, Cottages to accommodate families are 
included in the plan, but all guests will go to a 
common dining-room, so that the ministers’ wives 
as well as the ministers will have a chance to 
make holiday. “Mountain Rest’’ is the name 
of the new institution, which is declared to be 
“unitedly evangelical and international.” The 
beautiful region in which it is located seems to 
warrant such a name. 
A= fresco-painter and tile-layer and a 
thorough mechanic, he frequently made 
twenty dollars a day on contract work, but when 
he was seventy-four years old a bad fall gave 
him a broken thigh. After four months in the 
hospital the bones had failed to knit, and he 
insisted on being taken to his home in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts. A friend roused his 
interest by talking of a church fair she was 
concerned in, and he determined to contribute 
something to her table. Lying flat on his back, 
he made a clothes-pin bag. It attracted so ntuch 
attention that his spirit was awakened, and he 
resolved to take a fresh grip of life. 

The first thing to be done was to get out of 
bed. He had a rope and tackle arranged so that 
he could raise and lower himself, and then he 
addressed the problem of his fractured thigh. 
After long planning he devised a steel and leather 
contrivance that held the bones together. As 
soon as he put it on he could walk with crutches, 
and after a time the bones did knit and the 
crutches were no longer needed. Of course he 
could not command the agility necessary for his 
old occupations, but the success of the clothes-pin 
bag had suggested a way to busy himself and to 
earn money. He became an embroiderer. 

That was twelve years ago. To-day, at the 
age of eighty-six, the Charlestown man rises at 
four o’clock in the morning, so anxious is he to 
get at work, and in the course of a year he turns 
out hundreds of dollars’ worth of articles so 
original in design and beautiful in finish that 
they never miss a market. Doilies, dinner-cloths, 
mats, aprons, sofa-pillows and bed-spreads are 
embroidered by him as artistically as a woman 
could do it—and every one is a fresh proof that 
even at seventy-four one is not too old to make 
a new start in life and be assured of pleasurable 


and useful days. 
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A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 


t the time of the destruction of St. Pierre 
Captain Cantell, of the British steamship 
Roddam, distinguished himself by an act of 
heroism which attracted the attention of the 
whole civilized world. Although his clothes were 
scorched from his body by the blast of burning 
gas which swept down from Mont Pelée, and 
although his hands and face were so badly burned 
that pieces of the flesh came away, the captain 
still remained at his post, and by his courage and 
determination brought his ship to a place of 
safety. To a correspondent of the New York 
Sun Captain Cantell related in the most modest 
way possible the story of the terrible experience 
which befell him and his crew. 

They had been at St. Pierre only an hour, and 
had just dropped anchor on the morning of 
Thursday, May 8th, when Mont Pelée began 
spouting fire and lava. First came a huge 
black, squall-like wall with patches of fire in it. 

“Tt rose from the mountain and came out 
toward us,” says Captain Cantell, “with terrific 
speed, and with an awful rumbling sound. It 
swept before it a great tidal wave and the air 
became as dark as midnight. Then the darkness 
filled with flame. Big balls of fire fell on every part 
of the ship, setting her afire in countless places. 

“The crew rushed about frantically. The ship 
heeled and was nearly capsized by the wave 
from the beach. The water was boiling, and 
was as thick as mud. Many of the men jumped 
into the sea to avoid the showers of fire, red-hot 
dust and heated stones. 

“We had some steam up and backed off, but 
the mud and ashes had jammed our steering-gear, 
and the Roddam was almost unmanageable. We 
came near colliding with the steamer Roraima, 
which was all ablaze. We could see men jumping 
from her into the sea, and others with clothing 
afire running about the deck. The water all 
about was seething like a mass of boiling mud. 

“Meantime our steering-gear got into shape, 





and we steared for the open. By this time there 
were but six men, including myself, who were 
able to work the ship, and all of them were 
injured. On the deck men were lying on heaps 
of red-hot ashes, writhing and screaming. The 
men who could get about were putting out fires, 
working at the furnaces, keeping up steam, and 
doing what they could for their dying ship- 
mates. When we reached St. Lucia there were 
eighteen dead bodies lying on the deck. 

“The chief engineer escaped the first shock 
from the voleano. When we were trying to 
work the ship out, after the tidal wave had set 
her free by carrying away her anchor chain, the 
chief came on deck to look for men to help him 
in the stoke-hole. A mass of burning lava hit 
him like a red-hot shot, tearing off one side of 
his face and killing him instantly.” 


& & 
A THOUGHTFUL LIBRARIAN. 


Bao childhood of Prof. Maria Mitchell, the 
well-known astronomer, is described by her 
sister, Mrs. Kendall, as having been one of 
simplicity, with an entire absence of anything 
exciting or abnormal. Her parents were Quakers, 
and the girls learned to sew and cook, just as 
they learned to read, as a matter of habit rather 
than of instruction. 

At sixteen, Miss Mitchell left Mr. Peirce’s 
school as a pupil, but was retained as assistant 
teacher ; she soon relinquished that position and 
opened a private school on Trader’s Lane. ‘This 
school, too, she gave up for the position of libra- 
rian of the Nantucket Atheneum, which office 
she held for nearly twenty years. 

Miss Mitchell always had a special friendship 
for young girls and boys. Many of these inti- 
macies grew out of the acquaintance made at the 
library. The young girls made her their confi- 
dante, and went to her for sympathy and advice. 
The boys, as they grew up and went away to 
sea, perhaps, always remembered her, and made 
a point, when they returned, of coming to tell 
their experiences to such a sympathetic listener. 
In her journal, under the date of “April 18, 
1855,” is this story: 

“A young sailor boy came to see me to-day. 
It pleases me to have these lads seek me on their 
return from their first voyage, and tell me how 
much they have learned about navigation. They 
always say, with pride, ‘I can take a lunar, Miss 
Mitchell, and work it up.’ ” 

Miss Mitchell was an inveterate reader. She 
devoured books on all subjects. If she saw that 
boys were eagerly reading a certain book, she 
immediately read it; if it was harmless, she en- 
couraged them to read it; otherwise, she had a 
convenient way of “losing” the book. In No- 
vember, when the trustees made their annual 
examination, the book appeared upon the shelf, 
but the next day after that it was again lost. 
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ACCURATE, BUT INARTISTIC. 


gentleman known to the Argonaut once 

hired an artist to paint his portrait, with 

the stipulation that he need not accept the picture 
unless it looked like him. 

When the portrait was finished, he was not 
satisfied and refused to pay. The painter sued 
him, and another artist was called into court to 
give an expert opinion. 

“Do you see that picture of my client ?” asked 
the lawyer for the defendant. 

“No,” answered the witness, “I do not.’ 

“There it is,” said the lawyer, pointing to the 
canvas. 

“7 don’t call that a portrait of Mr. Jones,” an- 
swered the expert. “I call that a map of him.” 
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is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
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Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
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California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- 
days and ‘Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
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TIRED FEET. 


Prerce’'s Foot Restis guaranteed to relieve. 
4-02. pkg. 25c. O/ your shoe dealer or sent post 
paid by mfrs. THE A. P. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Ct. 
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Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 


JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 














Twins, five months old, raised from birth on 


RIDGE’S FOOD. 


I cannot praise your food enough. You are 
privileged to use my testimony, and I hope it 
will induce others to use your valuable food. 

Mrs. W. A. NIxon, Burlington, N. J. 

The time to begin using Ridge’s Food is at the 
begin: and have a well baby from the start. 
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UNIVERSAL SHIELDS 
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No Sewing In Nor Ripping Out. 
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The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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“Always Ready!” 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, 
Gelatine an 


Malted 


— >. Cereal Coffee. 


“The very thing” for warm weather. The 
Gelatine and Tapioca for cold desserts, ices, 
etc., or for puddings, etc., made without much fire. 
Send 10 cents for Book of Recipes and story of 
The Minute Man, richly illustrated, and three 
Packages (a pint of each) of Minute Dainties. 
ADDRESS DEPT. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 










THE MINUTE MAN. 

















Don’t Bother to Bake Cake 
in this Hot Weather. 


q Collations, the Family Table, 


We have a fine assortment of biscuit suitable for B 





Picnic Parties, the Lunch Basket, etc. Right from the oven they are packed in our special 
air- and damp-proof package which keeps them fresh and crisp. 


Always look for our name on pacKage. You'll find that our 
pacKages are the largest. Sold throughout New England. 


From the OVEN to YOU 





Union Club 
Coffee. 


We are giving away the celebrated D & M 
Football. Regulation size, extra heavy 
pebbled-grain leather. Retails at $2.50. Be- 
gin now saving Union Club Coffee coupons 
and get it 


No Better 
Coffee Grotws. 








If you haven't 
tried it yet ask your grocer 
for it to-day. The best 
coffee in the market and a 
present besides. 

Mail coupons direct to 
us. Premiums are sent at 
once, all charges prepaid. 


FREE. 


Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Vanilla Ice-Cream. 


Vanilla is the Queen of Ice-Cream flavors, but the high cost of 
vanilla beans prompts unscrupulous extract-makers to put upall sorts 
of chemical tions under the name of vanilla that contain no 

= vanilla at all. Doctors now agree that Ice-Cream properly 
Sirti SS 2 made is very healthful. Where people are made ‘ill eating ice- 
cream investigation usually shows that the cream was flavored 
with one of these bogus flavors. To avoid this, use 


5 my Baker's Vanilla, 








"Ke Guaranteed Pure. 
ee >, Any grocer can 
‘ cn rnish Baker's 

_ if he will. 

~ 

‘ BAKER 
& “\ EXTRACT 
a \ co. 
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Canvas Wigwam. 


A TENT FOR BOYS. 


This is a tent made after the style of an 
Indian wigwam. It is 644 feet 
high, 6 feet in diameter at the 
base, and large enough for camp- 
ing purposes, affording accommo- 
dation for two boys. The material 
is a strong, brown-colored drill, sufficiently 
heavy to withstand an ordinary storm. It is quickly 
and easily pitched; six or seven saplings furnish all 
support that is necessary. 


i‘ 







The Wigwam will be given to Companion stbscribers for 
one new subscription and 85 cents extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY : : :: BOSTON, MASS, 
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Our Latest, 
Model 1903. 
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JINCE the New Companion Sewinc MACHINE BooKLeT was printed 





S$ we have secured an improved model of the Drop Head, known as 
~ Model 1903, the Swell Front. We take special pleasure in 
offering the Swell Front to our patrons at this early day, as it is the latest 
improvement in the construction of a Drop’ Head. 

We call attention to three of its good points: Shapeliness, because 
the front of the table and drawers is finished in graceful curves; richness 
of effect, because the smooth, rounded surfaces appeal to the most refined ; 
durability, because the cabinet-work throughout is finished in selected 
Quartered Oak, under the supervision of skilled workmen. We have made 
the new Model a matter of study; we have been critical, and are pleased 
with the result. 

Transportation charges will be prepaid to any point in New England. 
Each Machine is warranted for ten years. A full set of Attachments is 
included in the price, $21.75. 

Although the Swell Front Model costs more to manufacture, we shall 
offer it to our patrons at the same price charged for the former style. 
Send for our latest Booklet and samples of work — free for the asking. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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